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the mind of the King of Belgium will say that he is try- 
ing to clean up his African estate before it passes to his 
heir, the kingdom of Belgium. All will probably agree 
that the Belgians themselves will continue to take a 
hand in the investigation and make their wishes known 
in a way that King Leopold cannot afford to overlook 
or to resist. Mr. Morel is in no way satisfied with the 
new decree, which he says leaves everything where it 
was before, at the discretion of the government. But 
nobody doubts that, if the new plan is carried out in 
good faith, most of the crimes will cease and the condi- 
tion of the people will be greatly improved. 
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From the Negro Conference held at Atlanta University 
an appeal comes for help in the study and reduction of 
the death-rate among negroes, especially as it is affected 
by tuberculosis. The reports made indicate that the 
death-rate is lower and that the number of deaths among 
infants and consumptives has been appreciably dimin- 
ished. Still, the death-rate is too high, and, in the 
belief that it is affected by the conditions of domestic 
life among the negroes, the intelligence of the country 
is challenged to investigate the conditions and remove 
the causes of disease and death, with a certainty that, 
whatever diseases affect the negro race, the white race 
will suffer in proportion. As a direct consequence, it is 
seen to be a matter of simple decency and prudence for 
white people to lend a hand to make life tolerably whole- 
some for these millions of their fellow-countrymen. 
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THE spelling reform is going on all the time. Looking 
over a list of three hundred words which represents the 
simplified spelling recommended by the Carnegie Com- 
mission, we find that, in the Christian Register, more 
than half of them are spelled in the shorter and simpler 
way. Few people notice the fact because it is the sen- 
sible way and does not shock the eye of the reader with 
any unusual combination of letters. The words ending 
in ‘‘ough’”’ for the present we do not venture to attack, 
excepting such a word as ‘“‘plow,’’ which has already 
taken the matter into its own hands with the consent of 
the public. We do not believe that any reform will 
be successful which draws a sharp line between two 
generations and, at a stroke, makes the spelling of the 
older generation seem antiquated and awkward. But 
we can change the doubled vowels to single vowels and 
omit one of the doubled consonants without making the 
change conspicuous and confusing. 
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In New Zealand, a land with a salubrious climate, 
fertile soil, and a small population, far removed from the 
main currents of immigration and travel, some social 
and political experiments have succeeded. Great fort- 
unes are forbidden and prevented; monopoly of the 
land is made impossible; and provision is made for the 
purchase of land and the building of homes by people 
of no means, who are willing to work. The situation 
is idyllic; but we must remember that the standing of 
the natives has not been wholly settled, and that after 
the immigration of 50,000 foreigners, the reformers 
would find themselves outside the gates of Paradise, 
which would be guarded by a flaming sword, while their 
knowledge of good and evil would be greatly increased. 
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_ Tue awful tragedy in New York, which has brought 
into prominence the names of Thaw and White and set 
their past lives and social ideals on exhibition, reveals 
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one of the ugliest phases of modern life among that de- 
generate minority of rich men who use their opportuni- 
ties for indulgence in the basest forms of pleasure. If 
we may trust common reports, both the murderer and 
his victim were men who made a sport of womanhood, 
who indulged in feasts made attractive by everything 
wealth could buy and artistic genius could adorn, of 
which the central attraction was the debasement of 
women and even of girls of the tenderest years. The 
unspeakable shame of these orgies, of which now and 
then some fleeting revelations reached the eyes and ears 
of the public, was exceeded by nothing among gods 
and men satirized by Juvenal, Ovid, or any other Greek 
or Roman poet. It tends to the good health of the 
public when the saturnalia of these degenerates breaks 
out into open violence, and they begin to exterminate 
one another to the terror of theit boon companions, who 
begin to feel the shocks of doom. 


Vis Medicatrix Nature. 


Under the half truths and absurdities of astrology, 
alchemy, and magic the ancient physicians gathered a 
wealth of wisdom from experience, and really knew as 
much about many of the primal functions and secret 
forces of nature as the most learned medical man of our 
day. One result of ancient experience was the knowl- 
edge that in nature there is a healing power, the ws 
medicatrix nature. Nature, they said, is her own medical 
man. Give her a chance and she will work night and 
day to heal broken bones, to drive out the causes of fever, 
to restore the substance of diseased organs, and to re- 
place illness with the gentle ministrations of health. 
The principal advances of the medical profession to-day 
have been made in the line of discovery which illustrates 
the ancient assertion that nature, relieved of obstacles, 
given a chance to reach and to use pure water, fresh air, 
wholesome food, and restoring sleep, will do her work 
in a generous way with wonderful recuperative processes. 

If it were not for this control of the evil forces which 
tend to devastate society morally and physically, man- 
kind would have perished before the beginnings of civil- 
ization were reached; and, since history began, there has 
not been a century in which the race would not have 
been swept away had it not been for the healing power 
of nature which provides the necessary checks and bal- 
ances, when things get too bad, when something must 
happen or life must cease to be. We have desolating 
plagues which sweep over the country and threaten 
to exterminate every living thing, whether man or beast 
or vegetable. There are swarms of grasshoppers, hosts 
of army worms, millions of devouring bugs, beetles, 
and moths which strip the trees, devour every grass blade 
or bring a murrain on man and beast. Let the thing 
go on but a few years in the way such a plague begins, 
and there would be an end of it all. But it never does 
go on to the bitter end. Last year, for instance, in the 
festival days of June, in Eastern Massachusetts, the 
brown-tailed moth made life a burden to all whose skins 
were sensitive to any irritation. To-day, judging from 
the writer’s experience, the plague has almost vanished 
and leads one to suspect that the alternate frosts and 
thawings of an open winter lured the little demons to 
their destruction. 

The friends of the writer often jeer at him because his 
optimism is so steadfast and irrational; but, in spite of 
packing-house scandals, the abuses of insurance, the dep- 
redations of Standard Oil, the survival of religious big- 
otries, the vileness of some rich men and women, and 
the barbarity of some who are poor, he steadfastly holds 
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that, even in these things, the ws medicatrix nature 
is having its way, and that the universal moral per- 
turbation of the people is a sign that the evil causes are 
being removed and the healing forces are doing their 
wholesome part. They who are wise reveal themselves 
by their skill in detecting and removing the causes of dis- 
ease, whether they relate to the consciences of the people, 
to the germs which infest their bodies, or to the ideas 
which take root in their minds. Keep away whatever is 
pestilent and injurious, and nature will clean up society 
better than any moral doctors can do it. We do not 
need purges and bleeding, blisters and amputations, so 
much as we need to take away the mean motives which 
impel the rich and poor alike to scramble for wealth, no 
matter how it is won, and to enjoy luxury, no matter 
what it costs in principle or cash. 

If one takes a backward look over two or three gener- 
ations of a family line in which there have been some con- 
spicuous or even notorious lapses from the high ideals 
which have been cherished by men and women of the 
earlier day, surprising illustrations of our law may 
come into view. If it were edifying to enliven our ar- 
gument by citing names. of the living and the dead, we 
could call attention to many living men and women who, 
both in youth and in middle age, are faithful to the prin- 
ciples which were disregarded by their sires or grandsires 
in some mad rush for wealth, fame, or luxurious self- 
indulgence. In the progeny of unworthy. fathers or 
graceless mothers may often be found some of the sweet- 
est women and the most magnanimous men. ‘They have 
reverted to the persistent type of virtue which has been 
vigorous enough to protect the ancestral line through 
a hundred generations. Where a father nourished 
in his youth generous ambitions to which later he was 
disloyal, the son seems often to catch the spirit of his 
father’s youth, and, re-enforced by some accession of the 
divine energy, he puts aside and often forgets the un- 
worthy example of his father. This he may often do 
with the glad consent of the father, who sees his youth- 
ful ideals renewed and would fain hide from the eyes of 
his children that which makes him unworthy of that 
vision which he saw before the ideals which shone upon 
his youth faded into the light of common day. 


A New Grist of Graduates. 


Several thousand graduates have just been sent out 
from the higher institutions of the United States. These 
young people will all expect places at the front, as mem- 
bers of the professions or as teachers. Unfortunately, 
the professions no longer seek graduates as eagerly as 
they did forty years ago. The ‘‘calls” to preach are not 
so loud nor so frequent as they were, nor do they multiply 
as fast as those willing to be called. Salaries are not in- 
creasing, except in large cities: in small towns they are 
decreasing, while country churches have been running 
out. ‘The young man who would preach to-day should 
be gifted with a large supply of grace as well as wisdom. 
The law is practised without collegiate training, more is the 
pity; and the saw is increasingly suggestive, that ‘ ‘there 
always is plenty of room higher up.” 

If we are to take the reports of some of our college pro- 
fessors, about three-fourths of these graduates are more 
or less in debt. Education has cost them a pretty sum, 
in the larger number of cases costing more than their 
parents could afford to pay, so that the way has been 
bridged by borrowing. It will require snug salaries, 
for some years to come, to tide them over the debt 
period, and give them a fair chance for home-making. 
Unfortunately those who are not fairly settled in life by 
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thirty years of age will stand a poor chance in the scramble 
for existence. It is a pity, if not a blunder, that any 
young man shall be loaded down with debt, just when he 
should get married, and lay the foundations of family 
life. However, here the young people are; and the con- 
ditions are what they are. Society has the problem of 
making use of them, and they have the problem of paying 
their debts and earning a living, 

Industrialism has wrought a great change, and is 
working a greater. It cares very little for classical train- 
ing, and it has a very inquisitive way of asking what you 
are good for, not what you are stuffed with. The demand 
is increasing for young men and women who can cheerfully 
take hold of hard work. ‘Three-fourths at least of our 
graduates,—we believe this to be a low estimate,—have 
had very little training of the hands. They would feel 
that they were coming down in the world if invited to 
take a place on a farm, with a salary of four or five hun- 
dred dollars a year, including board and lodging. Only 
their brains have been educated, and they expect to live 
by their wits. They will find it very difficult to apply 
most of their education to bread-winning. They may 
know a good deal about psychology, but they know very 
little about the psychological experiences of their fathers 
and mothers in getting along without their help, mean- 
while paying tuition fees, athletic fees, and club fees. 
We are not quite out of sympathy with a well-known 
agriculturist, who recently wrote: ‘“The problem is, 
shall I spend the better part of my life paying bills, to 
have my boys taught to despise the very work that I am 
doing? I prefer to make my farm work broader, more 
intelligent, and more inquisitive into the secrets of nature 
—and keep my boys with me. I will spend a part of 
what college would cost me in books and instruments, 
so making my home an educative institution. When I 
get through with these youngsters, I mean that they shall 
be able to understand the soil under their feet, the trees 
over their heads, and the birds that sing in them. They 
shall have the poetry of life as well as the prose; and what 
I cannot teach with my tongue I will try to teach with my 
plough, and I will try to find some one who can teach even 
more wisely than myself.”” There certainly is something 
to be said on the farmer’s side of this question. College 
life has become a fad to some extent. The time has 
come when we must make home life broader and richer, 
and so make the school what Commissioner Harris calls 
it,—‘‘a supplement of home.” 

Our young graduates must bear this well in mind, that 
they have not ended anything, and by no means have 
closed up the lessons of life. They have hardly begun to 
learn how to be efficient citizens and how to take their 
places in the great family of God. Sooner or later every 
man has this to learn, and it will be a serious mischief 
done by our schools if from them our young people imbibe 
the idea that they are through with their most important 
lessons. In other words, we do not know that a youth 
is educated because we have passed him through a series 
of consecutive schools and have then graduated him at a 
college, indeed we know that we have not educated him. 
We hope we have prepared him to learn those larger les- 
sons which will urge themselves upon him in business 
and in family life. Our colleges are not wanted to create 
a select class of scholars; but they are sorely needed to 
make intelligent citizens, faithful husbands, and _ thor- 
oughly upright business men. It is not impossible to 
have accomplished just the opposite, and unfitted the 
boy for a definite and noble career. Education can be- 
come a mere method whereby natural instructors shirk 
the duty of making it sure that their children find out 
their powers and are trained to use them efficiently for 
themselves and society. Training should reassert itself 
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once more as an essential part of a real curriculum of 
education,—training to do as well as learning to think. 
However, here they are, the boys and girls of America, 
the common property of the common people, and we must 
help them to find out what they are good for and what 
their education has been worth. 


American Gnitarian Hssociation. 


Field Notes. 


Since the Anniversary Week meetings many matters 
of interest have occurred in our denominational life. 
Two of the veterans of our ministerial force, Dr. George 
M. Bartol of Lancaster and Dr. Edward J. Young of 
Waltham, have died. Dr. Bartol was the oldest, the 
longest-settled, and one of the best-beloved ministers of 
our fellowship. Dr. Young had held in his prime places 
of large trust and influence. Both were men of the best 
traditions of the New England ministry. 

Ten young men have graduated into our ministry from 
the Harvard and Meadville Schools, and eight of them 
have already found their fields of service. Five mem- 
bers of the graduating class of the Meadville School were 
ordained together in King’s Chapel on the evening of 
June 26. Of these men Mr. Maxwell goes to Walpole, 
N.H., Mr. Drummond to Norwell, Mass., Mr. Macdonald 
to East Lexington, and Mr. Auer goes to Germany to 
study for a doctor’s degree. Mr. Goodloe is to take charge 
of a school for colored people in Kentucky. Of the grad- 
uates of the -Harvard School, Mr. Snow and Mr. Vail 
enter the missionary service of the Association, one at 
Palo Alto, Cal., and the other at Champaign, Ill. Mr. 
Leavens becomes assistant at the Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mr. Sturtevant takes charge of the Channing 
Church in Dorchester, and Mr. Child has already been 
installed at Charlestown, N.H. 

The annual flitting of Unitarian ministers to Europe 
has already begun. Dr. Crothers has been for two months 
in Birmingham in exchange with Rev. Joseph Wood. 
He had a very active part in the anniversary meetings of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Dr. T. L. 
Eliot, Dr. Cressey, and Mr. Charles E. Ware also attended, 
and spoke at these meetings as the representatives, with 
Dr. Crothers, of the American Unitarian Association. 
Messrs. Frothingham, Greenman, Slicer, and Pierce have 
already left for Europe, and others of our ministers will 
soon follow. On the other hand we have welcomed home 
from Europe Messrs. Shippen, Williams, and Loring. 

On the material side of our church extension work, note 
should be made of the sales of the property of the Church 
of the Messiah in St. Louis and of Nazareth Church in 
Minneapolis. Both of these churches mean to rebuild 
at once in more convenient locations. The society in 
London, Ontario, is negotiating for the purchase of an 
admirable building, and the new church at Dunkirk, 
N.Y., is already started. The First Parish in Brookline, 
Mass., has contracted for a new parish house. The First 
Church in Leominster and the South Church in Worcester 
are rejoicing in the complete discharge of the debts rest- 
ing on the church buildings, one of $10,000 and the other 
of $20,000. The Worcester debt is discharged by the 
generosity of the widow and children of Mr. James A. 
Norcross, and the church will hereafter be known as the 
South Unitarian Memorial Church. A tablet to the 
memory of Mr. Norcross has been placed in the building. 

A movement looking to the establishment of a second 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Cal., has been begun 
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on the East Side of the city, with the hearty sympathy 
of the Church of the Unity, and under the direction 
of Rev. W. T. Hutchins, who has; recently come to our 
fellowship from the ‘Trinitarian Congregationalist body. 
The repairs on the First Church, San Francisco, are going 
forward; and the restoration of the churches in Oakland, 
Alameda, and Santa Rosa is about completed. ‘The 
Second Church in San Francisco is considering the sale 
of its property and removal to a better location, made 
available by the reconstruction of the city. 

The month of June has seen the usual spring sessions of 
the State and local conferences in New England, and 
without exception these conferences have been vital and . 
progressive. The president of the Association attended 
the New Hampshire Conference at Andover, and the sec- 
retary attended the Maine Conference at Castine. Plans 
for the summer meetings at Nantucket and the Isles of 
Shoals have been carefully prepared, and it is to be hope 
that these meetings will be, in attendance and in spirit, 
all that their promoters desire. 

The Year Book and the Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion have been prepared, and are now on the pe 
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Current Copics. 


THREE measures were passed by Congress in the last 
hours of its session between Friday noon and Saturday 
morning, which are characteristic of what has become 
conspicuous as the ‘‘Roosevelt policy” in the popular 
mind. One of these measures is the Railroad Rate Reg- 
ulation Bill, which empowers the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon complaint and investigation, to fix a 
reasonable freight rate to replace the one against which 
objection has been made. In the main, the bill, in the 
form in which it was passed and signed by the President 
on last Friday, bears unmistakable traces of the conserva- 
tive influences in the Senate. The other two measures 
of importance are the Pure Food Law and the meat in- 
spection provision, which was incorporated in the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Bill. The Pure Food Bill pro- 
hibits adulteration, misbranding, or false labelling, the 
employment of unsanitary or unsound ingredients, and 
makes a strict compliance with the law,—a condition to 
the admissibility of the product to interstate commerce. 
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THE meat inspection provision in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill was the outcome of the revelations made 
by Messrs. Neill and Reynolds of the conditions existing — 
in the Chicago packing-houses. With impressive unan- 
imity the packers denied the truth of the Neill-Reynolds 
report, and invited any regulation which might be neces- 
sary to allay the public suspicion at home and abroad 
that was aroused by the assertions made by Messrs. Neill 
and Reynolds, and indorsed by the President in his re- 
cent vigorous message to Congress on the subject. Under 


' the provisions of the bill, as it was signed by the Presi- 


dent on last Friday night, the packing-houses will be open 
to federal inspection at all hours of the day or the night, 
and a federal scrutiny of the product will be exercised 
from the moment of the entrance of the livestock into 
the yards until the product has been packed for delivery 
to the consumer. ‘The expenses of the new system of 
inspection will be borne by the government. 


& 
AN interesting State campaign is promised in Pennsyl- 


vania, where the Democrats last week nominated Lewis 
Emery, Jr., for the governorship. Mr. Emery is also the 
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candidate of the independent Republicans, who have 
arisen in their wrath against the workings of the machine, 
with Gov. Pennypacker at its head. The campaign, 
therefore, will be a fusion campaign, and the aim will be 
to oust the machine by the combined votes of the pro- 
testing citizenship of the State. The candidacy of Mr. 
Emery has attracted to the fusion ticket practically the 
entire support of the advocates of good government in 
Pennsylvania. The revolt from the machine is partly 
the outcome of Mayor Weaver’s successful demonstration 
in Philadelphia of the ability of the people to defeat a 
political ring which has intrenched itself in office for 


many years by means of a disreputable system of patron- 


age and boodle. 
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Amonc the honors conferred by Harvard University 
on Commencement Day last week was the granting of 
the degree of Doctor of Laws to Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
Seeretary of the Interior. The conferring of this degree 
was the expression of Harvard’s recognition of a high 
public official who has achieved much in suppressing 
abuses and purifying the public service. Mr. Hitchcock 
has figured little, if at all, in the politics of his party since 
he beeame Secretary of the Interior. He has, however, 
devoted a great deal of his attention to the work of pun- 
ishing land grafters, abolishing offices which apparently 
existed solely for the purposes of patronage, and making 
the Department of the Interior a model branch of the 
public service. In the course of his administrative ac- 
tivities Mr. Hitchcock has aroused a vigorous movement 
of hostility among politicians in the Western States. 
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In the course of their wedding trip abroad, Represen- 
tative and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth have furnished the 
occasion for the expression of British and German friend- 
liness to America and the Americans, which has attracted 
wide-spread attention on this side of the Atlantic. In 
England, especially, the visit of the President’s daughter 
and her husband, himself a representative of the best 


‘American citizenship, furnished the text for a remarkable 


demonstration of pro-Americanism by statesmen in office, 
politicians out of office, and other eminent Britons. As 
might have been expected, the receptions in honor of the 
bridal couple evoked a chorus of expressions of admira- 
tion of the statesmanship of President Roosevelt, and the 
concensus of opinion among the British eulogists of the 
Chief Executive of the United States was that he had 
contributed much to cement the cordial relations between 
what Anglo-Saxons regard as the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 
& 


THE agitation in Russia the past week has brought 
forcefully to the attention of the autocracy the fact that 
it cannot rely upon the loyalty of the army to resist the 
demands of the Douma for the reforms without which 
parliamentary life would be impossible. ‘The events of 
the past month have developed the fact that the attitude 
of the Lower House of Parliament has appealed strongly 
to the personnel of the army in all ranks, and several 
military units in various parts of the empire have already 
announced their intention of declining to participate in 
any military movement that might be designed to elim- 
inate the Douma as a factor in the political situation. 


_ Even the Imperial Guard has been affected to a menac- 


ing degree by the wave of aspiration to freedom which 


_ has exerted a profound influence on all classes of Russian 


society. The reactionists, therefore, are confronted with 
the realization that any attempt to suppress parliament 
would be disastrous for the system_which they typify. 
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It is apparent that the Douma has not failed to ap- 
preciate the strategic advantages of its position. It was 
announced by the parliamentary steering committee for 
the constitutional democrats,—the dominant group in 
the lower house of parliament,—after a meeting on last 
Sunday, that under no circumstances would parliament 
recede from its demand for a purely parliamentary cab- 
inet. This pronouncement came in response to an 
implied willingness on the part of the czar to dismiss 
the Goremkin ministry, and to summon a new cabinet 
made up partly of representatives from parliament. It is 
wholly unlikely, however, that the existing problem will 
be solved on the basis of such a compromise, The entire 
attitude of the Douma conveys the distinct impression 
that the dominant element in it is convinced of the fact 
that only by the establishment of a purely parliamentary 
ministry, fully responsible to parliament, can a working 
system of government be established in Russia. 
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A FRESH instance of Japanese enterprise, which is 
destined to play an important part in the commerce of 
the world, comes from Winnipeg, Manitoba, in a despatch 
which announces that an imperial Japanese commission 
is studying the possibilities of silk culture on the North 
American continent, with a view to the establishment of a 
large number of stations for silk culture in Canada and 
the United States. The enterprise, as outlined in the 
despatch mentioned, will be partly financed by the 
Japanese government and is designed to furnish an un- 
limited supply of raw material for Japanese manufac- 
turers of silk stuffs. The entire output of the Japanese 
stations in America will be forwarded to Japan, and 
the government will aid in its distribution to the native 
manufacturers. In this way the Japanese silk industry 
will be able to compete at greatly advantageous terms 
with its rivals in the markets of the world. 


Brevities. 


Those who are habitually underfed and always hungry 
quickly give way under new privation or additional 
hardship. 


The corporate union of denominations has little spirit- 
ual significance unless the bodies to be united are brought 
together by impulses of the spirit. 


Healthy people who are well nourished will not starve 
if they go without food for a week. In some cases they 
would be much better for a week of abstinence. 


Constant vigilance is necessary to prevent the greed 
of men from making gain by depriving animals that serve 
us for food of proper rest and nourishment in transit. 


The awful thing about the retributions of the moral 
law is that the consequences do not fall alone upon the 
guilty. The chief sufferers are the innocent, the con- 
scientious, and the tender-hearted. 


When one makes a census of the enemies of childhood 
and sees how many babies having only fairly decent 
treatment survive, it might be safe to infer that babies 
are so made that it is natural for them to survive the 
perils of childhood. 


A clergyman said he never read the daily papers. 
Being asked how he could preach with no knowledge of 
current events in society around him, he said the Church 
All that he needed 
to do was to learn and repeat that message. 
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When some one said that the denunciation of the Phari- 
sees by Jesus was immoral and contrary to his own law of 
life, John Weiss defended Jesus and said it was a great 
comfort to him in the old anti-slavery days ‘‘to think of 
Jesus with his hair blowing in the wind of his indigna- 
tion.” 


When Jesus spoke of the eighteen killed by the falling 
of the tower in Siloam, and asked if they were sinners 
above all that dwelt in Jerusalem, he gave an answer 
which, as reported by Luke, was always to us disappoint- 
ing. We should expect him to say: ‘“‘No. The righteous 
and the wicked perished together, and the goodness of 
God is not to be judged by such an event.” 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Mr. Sunderland on Dr. Crapsey. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The several correspondents who have written you about 
the Dr. Crapsey case since Mr. Sunderland’s letter ap- 
peared a few weeks ago have not pointed out the serious 
misjudgments on which that letter and its criticisms 
rest. 

(1) The Nicene and so-called Apostles’ creeds are very 
different from the Westminster Confession and other 
modern creeds. The latter are mainly theological state- 
ments, purely rationalistic.—that is, appealing to the 
intellect only, as attempts to explain certain theories. 
The former are compilations of traditional phrases used 
in Christan worship, purely symbolic,—that is, appeal- 
ing to the heart and imagination, and setting forth pic- 
turesquely certain religious truths which belong to 
Christian experrence. 

(2) From the earliest age these phrases were used in 
worship; and, whether the symbolization were conscious 
or unconscious, it conveyed these truths to worshipping 
hearts, precisely as, even in our Unitarian worship, such 
phrases as ‘‘Lord in heaven, thy dwelling-place” and 
‘‘Lord of all being, throned afar” are frequently used, 
and as they have been used in some form or other from 
early times. But they have been to most Christians 
‘‘wnconscious symbols’; that is, they are taken literally, 
and yet convey an impression of the majesty and holiness 
of God to imaginative hearts, and make these truths 
more vivid and real than any literal abstract phrases can 
do. When, in our Unitarian families, parents and chil- 
dren sing these hymns, they apprehend the same spwitual 
truths, though, while the parents are conscious of the 
symbolization, the children take the phrases literally. 
So it is in the church use of the Nicene and Apostles’ 
creeds. They convey an impression of certain spiritual 
truths to all receptive hearts, though, while some can 
discriminate the truths from the symbols, the great ma- 
jority cannot; and these have to apprehend the truths 
wm and by the picture conceptions, ‘ ‘thinking in pictures,” 
says Prof. Knight, just as children do. 

(3) A Broad Church rector, in reciting the old creeds 


as a part of the church worship, no more professes to be- 


lieve the literal sense of those phrases than I mean to 
say that I believe in a God who sits on a throne above 
when I sing the hymn-lines I have quoted. Most such 
men are perfectly frank to say so. Why, then, charge 
them with dishonesty? Does any one call it dishonest 
for me to give out at church certain hymns which the 
children take literally, notwithstanding all my explana- 
tions? 
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(4) To speak of these old creeds as ‘‘confessedly out- 
grown” is a very grave mistake. For they are still 
tenaciously held by an overwhelming majority of Chris- 
tians, and ‘still fulfil a noble use in keeping vivid and 
real a faith in certain distinctive Christian truths which 
the vast majority of Christians can apprehend in no other 
way; and these Christians are simply dazed when we 
Unitarians try to state these same truths in abstract, 
philosophic terms. 


“Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views, 
Nor thou, with shadowed hint, confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 

Her faith, through form, is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good; 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood, 

To which she links a truth divine!” 


(5) To those-who-can conscientiously use these creeds 
they are very precious, because they testify to and em- 
phasize ‘‘the unity of the spirit,” the real fellowship in 
Christian sentiments, in heart life, in earnest discipleship, 
which should bind all Christians together, precisely as 
all sects can write in singing hymns that breathe these 
sentiments and spiritual truths. This is why the Broad 
Churchmen are not willing (with a few exceptions) to 
leave the old historic church in which they have wor- 
shipped from infancy and to join a mere sect, which to 
them seems to be only a ‘ ‘theological shindy,”’ largely 
occupied in attacking other people’s creeds. 

(6) Of course, ‘‘the man in the street,’ the hard- 
headed business man,—very often hard-hearted too,— 
does not understand this. For he has no religious feel- 
ing by which to apprehend the deeper meaning of the 
old creeds, either consciously or unconsciously; and he 
jeers at the dishonesty of using such phrases, just as he 
scoffs at some of our Unitarian hymn-lines. 

(7) Nevertheless, I am a Unitarian still, and I never 
hide my flag. I was taught the Westminster Catechism 
in my childhood, and I have great respect for it; yet I 
prefer a different statement to-day, and I have never 
been tempted to propose the use of even the Apostles’ 
Creed in a Unitarian church. Most of the many years 
of my ministry have been spent in Unitarian missionary 
work of one kind or another, in building up new churches 
or reviving old churches. And I have believed intensely 
that our Unitarian body has a distinctive and providen- 
tial mission,—not to attack the creeds of other churches 
and try to convert theologically people who loyally 
cling to the church of their childhood, but to draw to- 
gether and educate the people whom we alone can reach, 
as I did successfully in New Orleans and elsewhere, 
and, by means of our less imaginative conceptions of 
truth and forms of statement, to make them feel and 
welcome the power and glory of the same spiritual truths 
which are the inner meaning of the old creeds and have 
fed the noblest religious life of the Christian centuries 
and are the chief hope and pledge of an ever nobler civil- 
ization in the centuries to come. 


CHARLES A. ALLEN. 
WAVERLEY, MAss, 


Socialism in the Unitarian Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am surprised to find, in reading Mr. Holmes’s letter 
in regard to Mr. Ruess’s resignation at Alameda that 
he takes it for granted that ‘‘a political socialist’ can- 
not honestly remain in the Unitarian ministry, and that 
even ‘‘the clergyman’s robe”? would be ‘‘a masquerade 
garb” for such a man. Personally I am far from being 


‘a political socialist or a socialist in any way, but I should 
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suppose that a political socialist as well as a political 
Democrat or a political Republican might do good ser- 
vice in the ministry of a Unitarian church. We can hardly 
preach the responsibility of citizenship unless we take 
sufficient interest to have definite views about public 
issues. There are parishioners who have all the more 
regard for ministers because they are politically some- 
thing, although the very opposite of their own views. 
I did not agree with much that Mr. Jones said in his 
address before the Young People’s Religious Union in 
Anniversary Week, yet I thought it a grand sermon, 
good ethical and religious tonic, and it kept people awake. 
It seems to me that our people about Boston are too 
sensitive as to any words that may disturb a peaceful 
atmosphere. ‘The ministers are too much given to avoid- 
ing saying anything about which a sane man might have 
any difference of opinion. Of course it is dishonest for 
Dr. Crapsey to say that he believes what he doesn’t. We 
have no creeds to recite as the Episcopalians have, but 
there is danger when we begin to make exclusive limits 
for our ministers and parishes within some arbitrary 
abstraction of denominationalism. I have heard one of 
our ministers of no mean prominence amongst us claim 
that a man who did not favor the re-election of certain 
officials of the Association simply because of this was an 
obstructionist, not to be considered as of us for any 
missionary work, and not to be given co-operation, aid 
or fellowship in such work. In all denominations, in 
ours as well as in others, you find the people who are 
looking for some arbitrary infallibility, the doubt or 
denial of which is to dismiss and exclude from fellowship. 


FREDERICK PRESTON. 
Boston, Mass. 
on oe 


The Vesuvius of To-day. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


The voyager familiar with the smiling Bay of Naples 
will find a great change in its beautiful outlines when he 
returns to that enchanting view this year, and not a 
change for the better. 

The central beauty of the scene is lost and cannot be 
restored for centuries. Vesuvius is no longer the ver- 
dant, vine-clad mountain, with the picturesque black 
cone rising above the engirdling foliage, but a shapeless 
mass of drab-colored mud, scored with dark seams, where 
the mountain torrents, carrying yet further destruction 
in their wake, have channeled down to the black lava 
underneath. Sometimes these channels show traces of 
the gleaming white salt, which covered the whole top of 
the mountain, the morning after the great eruption, with 
a glorious mantle of purest white, like newly fallen snow. 
Then came the uncountable tons of drab-colored vol- 
eanic sand, and everything above and below assumed 
this mournful sackcloth and ashes which the landscape 
now wears. 

The tremendous catastrophe at San Francisco for the 
moment dwarfed the seemingly lesser calamity, but the 
damage in the gay Pacific metropolis can be and is even 
now being remedied. Here that can only be done by 
the healing action of long centuries, when the blasted 
soil is remade again by the slow processes of Nature. 
No insurance companies, foreign or domestic, will make 
good the irreparable losses which prince and peasant 
have alike sustained: no millions of charity will alleviate 
the material injury. 

The good in the evil, which the admirably graphic 
writer in Collier’s Weekly sees in the event, as bringing 
to the surface the excellent qualities of the Southern Ital- 
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ian nature, is indeed principally a benefit to such as he, 
who had failed to observe the qualities lying beneath 
the surface defects of the Neapolitan character. It is 
true that the sympathy of class with class was most to 
be observed in those trying days, when the very poor 
who had lost their little all had yet a thought for the 
shattered fortunes of those above them in the social scale, 
and the young king and queen and his cousin, the Duke 
of Aosta, proved themselves the gentle, thoughtful friends 
of the poor afflicted, which all monarchs should be. Gen- 
erosity is as marked a trait of the Italian character as it 
is of the American, only they have not the same material 
means of making it dramatically evident. But the 
Southern Italians add to that the rarer quality of sim- 
patra, which is not like our sympathy, a capacity to feel 
for the sufferings of others: it goes further than that, 
and shares alike another’s joys and sorrows, though that 
other be the utter stranger within the gates. 

The Northern Italian is colder, more like ourselves. 
As we opprobriously call the Italian strangers in our 
midst, ‘‘those wretched Dagos,”’ he speaks of the hustling 
American, too intent on gain to find time for real enjoy- 
ment of life, as those ‘‘Amert-cant,”’ which, as he pro- 
nounces it, suggests to his ear those Bitter (Amert) 
Dogs (cant). Alas! the attitude of many of our country- 
men travelling in this beautiful land toward Italy and 
all things Italian too often justifies the epithet, however 
much of a libel it may be on that four-footed friend of 
man, who is so rarely ‘‘bitter,’’ and so full of sempatia 
for the race above him intellectually. Most of the petty 
annoyances which the foreigner finds in Southern Italy 
are the result of his not understanding the Southern char- 
acter, and so being conscious only of its defects. It is 
good that the eyes of one foreigner among this happy 
people have been opened, in this calamity, and the hero- 
ism with which it has been borne, to their good qualities 
as well. But to return to more outward appearances. 
The cone of the mountain, that sharp, dark outline 
against the deep blue southern sky, which was the ad- 
miration of all beholders, is hopelessly lost. In its place 
we have now a formless truncated mass, which still alters 
from time to time, as yet other portions of its wide-open 
summit fall into the seething crater below and are ejected 
in the shape of a finely powdered, immensely heavy sand, 
which again is spread broadcast over all the region round. 
The railroad encircling the mountain has been rebuilt 
around the yet smoking lava streams which form in 
places an impassable barrier from twenty to thirty feet 
in height. The highways have been cleared of their 
loads of removable pumice stones and volcanic sand, and, 
where cut by the lava streams, they have been rebuilt 
on the crust above them. Carts and carriages pass safely 
over this still warm surface from which emerge the 
wrecks of shattered and burned-out villas and peasants’ 
houses, and everywhere the wreaths of smoke yet rise 
around them. Driving lately over these impoverished 
highways, we had a new and most striking experience. 
Overtaken by torrents of rain and hail, we were forced 
to take refuge under the widely projecting eaves of what 
had once been the station master’s house on the buried 
line of the railway. Even there the rain reached us, 
and peasants and drivers and passengers had to flee 
around it and clamber painfully into the second story 
windows some six feet above the crust of the encircling 
lava. ‘There we were weather bound for an hour, while 
the lightning roared and crashed outside, and from every 
crevice in the waves of the surrounding lava field floods 
of steam, made by the falling torrents, poured forth and 
threatened to smother us. Billow after billow, like an 
angry sea, suddenly hardened into stone: the lava field 
stretched around us. ‘Through the veil of impenetrable 
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mist without, the mountain roared and grumbled above 
our heads and threatened again to send its destructive 
showers of stone or fiery currents in our direction. It 
did, indeed, an hour after we had left the scene, vomit 
forth a towering column of sand, which fell on the very 
region where we had so lately been, and which, extending 
even to Capri, cut off the view of the Eastern shore of 
the bay from Naples, to which city we had retreated in 
the first panic of the rain. 

Above all the towns lying to the south- east of the 
mountain, Torre Annunciata, Torre del Greco, and Por- 
tici, this volcanic material thrown out from the summit 
is massed in an immense ledge of sand and pumice col- 
lected on the old lava beds above. From time to time 
the torrential southern rains bring this material down 
on the unfortunate villages and towns beneath, filling 
the lower stories of the houses, and burying what fields 
are left to cultivate. 

The damage done by the lava, on the other hand, is 
not spreading, but strictly confined to the limits it as- 
sumed when the cooling process began. The house we 
were in was, for instance, invaded and burned out; but, 
though the lava entered at door and window and cov- 
ered the lower floor, it hardened, as it was entering, and 
left a passage through the top of the principal entrance, 
out of which we. could clamber when the rain had 
ceased. 

On every side we saw vineyards in which some of the 
vines were still verdant, while the line of plants next them 
was buried ten feet deep beneath what would soon 
harden into solid rock. In one villa nothing was left of 
the house itself but part of a wall and a balcony looking 
on to the private garden, yet the garden itself was full 
of blooming roses, though the fire of the lava still shone 
red in the lofty wall it had built around it. 

The lava, in its progress, seems to have ploughed up 
the earth; for its crust is covered with a mixture of soil 
and slag, like the slag of an iron furnace where ores are 
smelted, and from time to time appear the blackened 
trunks of some great stone pine, which has been uprooted 
and borne: burning along with the rest of the débris. 

The Cook Railway on the Naples side of the cone has 
wholly disappeared, the lower station crushed and buried 
by the falling missiles from above, and the upper sta- 
tion engulfed in the enormous new crater which now 
begins at a point below where that funiculare railway 
ended, and extends in an irregular line to a still lower 
point on the side of the mule track from Pompeii, which 
track has also quite vanished. 

Still further below, two new craters have formed on 
the mountain side; one above Torre del Greco and another 
over Pompeii, which from time to time send up high 
columns of smoke and sand, constantly threatening the 
lower villages below. ‘The immense central crater above, 
now almost as wide an orifice as the base of the cone 
formerly was, is mostly quiescent, sending up a light 
veiling cloud of steam; but from time to time, as its edges 
tumble in and are reduced to powder in the whirlpool 
of fire below, it will pour forth enormous columns of black 
smoke and sand throughout its whole width,—an impos- 
ing spectacle. The inhabitants of Ottiano, the town on 
the north-eastern slope of the mountain, destroyed like 
Pompeii by the fall of sand and pumice stones, are living 
in impoverished wooden barracks, in some of which the 
curious stranger can now obtain a very good lunch, while 
he waits for the electric train to carry him back to 
Naples. 

Pompeii itself seems not to have suffered at all by this 
last eruption, and the newly discovered houses now open 
to the public are most interesting to visit. For many 
years it has been the custom of modern Italians to adorn 
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their stuccoed walls with bits of marble, antique statu- 
ary, and bas-reliefs let into the modern mortar, and this 
newly discovered house shows that this custom also is 
antique as well; for the frescoed walls of the peristyle 
are similarly adorned with fragments of yet older antique 
sculpture, exactly as the walls of the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries are decorated with them 
to-day. Another curious decoration is a fragment of 
glass mirror set in the plastered wall as being also, in 
that far time of the original owner, a curiosity worth 
thus preserving. The authorities are about restoring to 
the household shrine the bronze lares and penates; and 
the remains of yet another shrine in the garden enclosure 
show that the owners were divided in their theological 
allegiance, for one side of the angle bears the symbols of 
Egyptian deities and the other represents the gods of 
Greece. One can but wish that. some visitors to alien 
shrines would -exhibit~a like commendable reverence 
toward all manifestations of that religious spirit whose 
essence is alike under all forms and creeds. 
CAPRI. 


Equal Suffrage in Oregon. 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


We may often form a good guess as to the merits of an 
ethical question by observing the forces that array 
themselves for and against it when it becomes a practi- 
cal issue in politics. This was conspicuously shown in 
the recent campaign over the equal suffrage amendment 
in Oregon. I have just got back from Oregon, and can 
speak with personal knowledge of the facts. 

The amendment was indorsed by the State Grange 
and the State Federation of Women’s Clubs; it had the 
support of the majority of the churches, and the better 
elements generally, and also of a remarkably large 
proportion of the editors. Out of the 238 papers pub- 
lished in Oregon only seven opposed the amendment. 

On the other hand, the Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association of Oregon sent out to all the retail 
liquor-sellers a circular letter saying: ‘“‘It will take 
50,000 votes to defeat woman suffrage. There are 
2,000 retailers in Oregon. That means that every re- 
tailer must himself bring in 25 votes on election day. 
Every retailer can get 25 votes. Besides his employees, 
he has his grocer, his butcher, his landlord, his laundry- 
man, and every person he does business with. If every 
man in the business will do this, we will win.” 

The liquor interest also made a ‘‘deal” with the 
machine of the dominant political party in Oregon, the 
machine agreeing to work against the amendment in 
return for a large contribution from the liquor men to 
the party’s campaign fund. 

The vicious elements were a unit against equal suffrage, 
of course. The young man who was employed as the 
manager of the anti-suffrage campaign had been get- 
ting his living as adviser and agent of the women who 
run disreputable houses in Portland, Ore. Only a few 
days before I left Oregon he came to the mayor to ask 
some favor for one of these houses in which he was es- 
pecially interested. The mayor answered: ‘‘Send the 
women who keep the house to me to make the request 
for themselves. I have more respect for them than I 
have for you!” The mayor himself told this incident 
to Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Nearly all the trusts and great corporations of Oregon 
signed a published appeal against equal suffrage. The 
Southern Pacific Railway, which is said almost to own 
Oregon, threw all its influence against the amendment 
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just as the Boston & Maine Railroad did when an 
equal suffrage amendment was pending in New Hamp- 
shire a few years ago. Evidently the trusts and the 
railroad magnates fear that women as voters might not 
prove submissive to corporation control. The street 
tailway companies were said to be opposed on the ground 
that “‘women were erratic, and would be likely to favor 
three-cent fares.’’ 

A small group of millionaires’ wives in Portland also 
formed themselves into an Anti-Suffrage Association 
and scattered literature, but their influence was slight 
compared with that of these other great forces of oppo- 
sition. The Portland Oregonian, the leading daily of 
the State, and one of the few papers that did not favor 
the amendment, said of them editorially — 

‘There are arguments, and sound ones, against woman 
suffrage; but women who live in luxury and ease, and 
spend their time over rich gowns, bridge whist, and pink 
teas, cannot represent them. Every protest from women 
- this class against woman suffrage makes votes for 
1 "? 

To sum up: equal suffrage had against it a coalition 
of the saloons, the brothels, the trusts, the railroads, 
the machine politicians, and the frivolous society women. 
Is there any instance in history where all these elements 
have been found arrayed together on the righteous side? 

An equal suffrage amendment has been submitted in 
Oregon three times. Twenty-two years ago it was 
defeated almost three to one; six years ago it was de- 
feated only by a few thousand votes; this year, in 
spite of the strong combination against it and the great 
sums of money spent by the opposition, it got a larger 
vote than ever before. The negative vote also increased ; 
but in the twenty-two years since the question was first 
submitted, the anti-suffrage vote has less than doubled, 
while the suffrage vote has more than trebled. Under 
the initiative and referendum law of Oregon, it can be 
submitted to popular vote as often as its friends wish, 
and the women of Oregon are already taking measures 
to have it brought before the voters again at the next 
election. 


DORCHESTER, Mass. 


The New Trinitarianism. 


BY HENRY GOODWIN SMITH, D.D. 


The old Trinitarianism—that of Athanasius and the 
creeds—we may or may not believe to be true, yet we 
will agree that it was, and still is, a very important and 
time-honored doctrine. Although it has always been 
considered a mystery, the old Trinitarianism stood 
clearly on one definite base. The appeal to Scripture 
settled the first issues at Nicea and has settled the 
question for believers ever since—until the rise of the 
new Trinitarianism of our day. 

Hitherto Trinitarianism has been grounded, fairly 
and squarely, on proof-texts. It was held true because 
this and that passage of Scripture declared it or implied 
it or involved it. Never before our time have ‘‘evan- 
gelical’’ preachers and theologians tried to base the 
dogma anywhere else than on the appeal to Scripture. 

“T will swing the Pantheon in air!’’ cried Michael 
Angelo, as he planned the lofty dome of St. Peter’s. It 
will be found, however, that the great artist-architect 
placed a thoroughly adequate foundation beneath. 

Some present-day theologians are attempting a more 
ambitious task than Angelo’s. They are removing the 
central dogma of tradition, that of the Trinity, from the 
only historical and logical basis it ever rested on; and 
they are endeavoring to swing it aloft, supported on 
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axioms, such as ‘‘God is Love,” therefore he is a Trinity. 
They are even trying to buoy it up on airy apothegms, 
such as ‘‘God is a socialist Deity,” therefore he must 
be a Trinity; ‘‘God is the Archetypal Family,’’ hence 
a Trinity; ‘‘God has in him infinite wealth of Being,” 
therefore a Trinity. 

All of these modern defenders of the faith hold preva- 
lent, critical theories of the authority, or lack of authority, 
of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. One of them 
especially rejects emphatically the traditional methods 
of interpreting the Bible. The Bible, he says, is not an 
unquestionable authority for questionable opinions; 
it is now servant, and not master; a text is no longer 
conclusive proof of truth. ‘‘The old temple of dogmatic 
belief,’’ we are told, ‘‘has fallen down.”’ 

But, with a confidence quite undismayed by the crash 
of temples and the fall of creeds, we are given a very 
definite and forcible analysis of the innermost nature of 
the Eternal and Infinite. 

‘“God must be the social man carried to his highest.”’ 
“There must be in God the archetype of humanity.”’ 
‘“The whole God must be a God with an ineffable society 
in himself.”’ 

A reference to the dictionary meaning of the word 
“ineffable” disturbs the oratorical force of the last sen- 
tence, and even leaves it a puzzle to the mere understand- 
ing. ‘‘Ineffable’’ means that which cannot be declared 
or that which must not be declared. After reading 
these reiterated declarations as to just what God ‘‘must 
be,’ it would seem as if ‘‘ineffable’? were probably a 
misprint for ‘‘effable.”’ These declarations should not, 
of course, be viewed as dogmatic: the temple of dog- 
matism has fallen down, but it does look as if some of 
the stones were lying around loose. 

“The Trinitarian discussion,’ our author tells us, 
‘must take on a new form,” and this new form of the 
discussion is indicated in a very interesting way by the 
suggestive statement that God is ‘‘in his innermost being 
an eternal family.”’ 

We are solemnly warned that this is not a subject for 
dialectical sport: ‘‘behind the dialectical movement 
there must be the human sense of meaning, of worth, 
of truth.” This is admirable and to the point. So let 
us ask ourselves what human/sense of meaning, of worth, 
of truth, there is in the assertion that God is an ‘‘eternal,”’ 
or, to use another favorite adjective of the writer’s, an 
‘‘archetypal”’ family. 

Unless an archetypal family differs radically from a 
human family, there may be found in it four fundamental 
relations. First, the mutual relation between parents; 
second, the mutual relation between parents and chil- 
dren; third, the mutual relation between children; 
fourth, the relation of the family as a whole to all outside. 
In the light of these four relations, what may we say 
the archetypal family is or, rather, ‘‘must be” ? 

Are there mutual relations between parents in the 
archetypal family? According to some Oriental specula- 
tions, the Holy Spirit is the mother in the Trinity; 
but, according to the creeds of Europe, the Holy Spirit 
‘“‘proceeds”’ from the Father or from both Father and 
Son. ‘The parental relation in the eternal family seems, 
then, to be unitary; but we are told on the next page 
that to be ‘‘unitary” is to be a ‘‘self-sufficient, eternal 
egoist, without love.” ' 

As to the second relation, between parents and chil- 
dren, we have in the New Testament, especially in St. 
John, the mutual relation of the ‘‘Father” and the 
“Son” frequently expressed; but, if the three persons 
of the Trinity are all a family, what is the Holy Spirit? 
Is he a parent or a child or an unknown quantity in terms 
of family? This second relation provides as much per- 
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plexity as it does illumination concerning the nature 
ofgthe eternal family. 

As to the third relation, that among the children, we 
have the same uncertainty as to the status of the Holy 
Spirit. What possible relation does he hold in the 
archetypal family ? 

' The fourth relation, to all outside, introduces another 
perplexity in the eternal family. An eternal not-family 
‘‘must be’’ assumed, in order to keep the eternal family 
from the ‘‘horrors”’ of being ‘‘unitary” and ‘‘egoistic.” 

To sum up: in the four relations of a family, in the 
‘‘*human sense of meaning,” three are wholly inapplicable 
to the ‘“‘eternal family,’ and the fourth introduces as 
much darkness as it does light; that is, only one-half 
of one-quarter of the relationships of a human family 
have any sense of meaning, of worth, of truth, when 
predicated of the archetypal family. We had better 
go back to the discarded text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses. 

Let us consider next the entirely undogmatic assertions 
that a ‘‘Unitary God,” a ‘‘lonely, individualist Deity,”’ 
is ‘‘conceivable only as a self-sufficient, eternal egoist,”’ 
that God, if viewed as ‘‘a bare unit,” is “‘sincerely to be 
pitied’; for his being would be ‘‘the image of calamity”’ 
and his life would be ‘‘a superlative horror.’’ These 
arguments for a ‘‘socialist Deity’? may or may not be 
helpful to uphold a Trinity; but, if they are, they are a 
good deal better for proving a Pantheon. They are 
evidently drawn from Olympus, and not from Sinai. 
If three persons may constitute a rather restricted 
‘“‘eternal society’? for the mutual exercise of moral 
qualities (which is necessary to keep them from being 
selfish), three thousand eternal persons would seem 
to attain the altruistic end a thousand times more satis- 
factorily. 

Another younger writer tells us that the Trinitarian 
formula still appeals to ‘‘the plain man”’ as ‘“‘an attempt 
to express the Christian world’s experience of the in- 
finite wealth of being in God.’’ How does the number 
three express infinity, even to a very plain man, more 
satisfactorily than the number one? This argument 
might convert a Kaffir to orthodoxy, but why should it 
have any effect on any one who can count four? In- 
definite polytheism is a far worthier expression of the 
“infinite wealth of being in God,” if we are to compute 
that fulness arithmetically by the number of persons 
expressing it. 

A third theologian, in presenting the claims of Christi- 
anity to an Oriental audience, presents the Trinity as a 
corollary of the truth that God is Love. With the others 
quoted, he avoids entirely the documentary, Biblical 
proof of the dogma, and places it upon a great moral 
or spiritual basis. 

Is it clear that the love of God involves Trinitarianism 
necessarily? In the Independent, two or three years ago, 
Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., said: ‘‘The doctrine 
of the Trinity is not essential to Christianity because it 
has nothing to do with love. We do not understand 
it, and therefore do not know whether it is true.””, When 
Doctors of Divinity disagree diametrically, it is just as 
safe, in these piping days of journalism, to be wrong with 
an editor as right with a theological professor. 

The three writers quoted are not sinners above all 
Israel. They are simply representative, fairly repre- 
sentative, of a very curious tendency in the Protestant 
churches to-day. This tendency is radicalism as to 
the Bible mixed with conservatism as to the creeds. 
But no man can study creeds intelligently without find- 
ing out that their essential basis is Bible. These three 
writers, then, and the many others they speak for, are 
trying to prop up a historical effect,—the dogma or the 
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creed,—while they are helping undermine the only proper 
historical cause of that effect. 

Any man who rejects the infallibility of Scripture has 
no really logical reason for retaining a belief in the dogma 
of the Trinity. But there seem to bé a good many reasons 
which are not so logical which prompt men to hold to 
Trinitarianism after surrendering the authority of the 
documentary Scriptures. 

_ Among these reasons are: historic sentiment, denom- 
inational requirements, personal interests, and a feeling 
that loyalty to Jesus Christ involves Trinitarianism. 
Only the last of these need be enlarged on. 

According to the records in the Gospels, Jesus never 
required any one to believe in his pre-existence or in his 
miraculous birth or in his unique Sonship or in any 
theory of his death or in any mode of his resurrection 
as a condition of being his follower or disciple or apostle. 
The requirements which Jesus made were exceedingly 
explicit. They were not ‘‘largely”’ ethical and spiritual: 
they were inexorably ethical and exclusively spiritual. 
Loyalty to Jesus is self-surrender to him as truth. Jesus 
is the truth, not a truth or set of so-called truths labelled 
Christology. 

A man educated in our progressive theological insti- 
tutions, studying Biblical and historical questions freely, 
usually attaches little importance to the Trinitarian 
formula for himself. As he enters the ministry, he will 
recruit the ranks of the reticent radicals, the good men 
who are patiently and prayerfully undermining the creeds 
of their churches. ‘The future progress of the Protestant 
churches seems to rest on them, and there are enough of 
them in almost all the larger denominations to inspire us 
with hope. + 

But they are constantly exposed to a great moral 
danger. They are in danger of paltering with their 
consciences, in danger of grasping at the rewards 
ecclesiastical instead of speaking out frankly just what 
they believe, in danger of exalting the creed at the expense 
of the Cross. And it is just these men who will fervently 
condemn this paper as tactless and unwise. 

What is really loyalty to Jesus? It is not lip-worship; 
it is not ascribing to him metaphysical qualities that 
we do not understand; it is not complimenting him by 
crying ‘‘Lord! Lord!’’ It is not necessarily Trinitarian- 
ism. It is being honest; it is doing the will of his Father; 
it is bearing his reproach; it is willingness to endure 
hardness and loss and opposition for conscience’ sake. 
If Christology and Trinitarianism stand in the way of 
any man’s free, honest, conscientious convictions as 
to what is essential truth, so much the worse for the 
dogmas; for they are stumbling-blocks that stand be- 
tween him and loyal service of Jesus Christ. 

GosHEN, MAss. 


Society and the Convict. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Self-protection is the right of society, a right acknowl- 
edged especially when it refers to danger from criminals. 
How does society protect itself from criminals? By 
arresting and imprisoning them. If the discipline of im- 
prisonment returns these convicts to the community 
good citizens, then society is forever protected from those 
special individuals. If imprisonment has not improved 
the industrial and moral habits of these men, every one 
who comes out, made sour, bitter, and hard by prison life, 
is a worse foe than before. What are the facts? In 


this country, at a moderate estimate, twenty-five thou- 


sand such men, having ‘‘served their sentence,’’ are every 
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year thrown out from prisons to again mingle with the 
community, and with liberty to ply their criminal life 
if they so desire. Society, then, has failed to protect 
herself. 

The attempts to improve this condition have not yet 
succeeded, because they have not gone far enough. Too 
much has been made of the necessity of imprisoning men 
and too little of holding them till they are fit to go out. 
Reforms are at work in both directions; but to be carried 
out there must be wise, sober, sincere public sentiment in 
their favor. 

Instead of trying to imprison all who have committed 
crimes, it is found better to imprison only where it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Last year ten thousand persons in the 
State of Massachusetts were kept out of prison on proba- 
tion, undet the watch-care of proper officers. Morally 
that was a tremendous gain to the Commonwealth. 
Financially the amount of money saved more than paid for 
the services of the probation officers. 

What of the treatment of those who had to go to prison? 
A genuine indeterminate sentence, with the proper safe- 
guards of grading and marking, without which the in- 
determinate sentence is a farce, and with a carefully 
arranged system of parole which is absolutely necessary, 
these men will never again be a menace to society. They 
will have it in their own power to work out their own sal- 
vation. No unjust warden can tinker with their marks, 
which are made up from the reports of many different 
officers beneath him. The convict has always the right 
to call these marks in question if they are not just; and no 
men in the world have a quicker, keener sense of justice 
than the men behind the bars. By his own record the 
prisoner must stand or fall, so far as his marks go. 

When the hour for parole has been earned, no capri- 
cious warden will decide whether the man shall be trusted 
outside. The board of directors connected with the 
prison, who must personally know the man, his history, 
his record inside and outside the walls, with the judge who 
committed him sitting with them as a parole board,— 
as is done, for instance, in the Reformatory for Women 
in Bedford, N.Y.,—will decide whether it is for the in- 
terests of the convict and safe for society to let the man 
try his freedom, always with a string to him, so that he 
ean be pulled within again in case of danger to either. 
When the man on parole has demonstrated his ability to 
go alone,—it may take six months, a year, two years,—the 
tether is cut and the man has absolute release. Little 
is to be feared from him after that. It goes without say- 
ing that it is the best type of prisoner who yields to this 
treatment, 

How about the others? At present the worst, the most 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of society, are the men 
who, at the expiration of a maximum sentence, are not 
free. Isthat rational? Is it any wonder that crime does 
not seem to abate, in spite of all that is done to stem it? 
If these more dangerous and hardened criminals will not 
rise in the grades, will not face about and determine to live 
honest lives, why should they be at large? The timidity 
that fears to keep them imprisoned lest a wrong should be 
done to them should turn its fears toward the menace to 
society to have them free before they are ready for free- 
dom. So long as it lies within their own power to win 
their way out by honesty and industry, with their rights, 
guarded in every respect while in the prison, there is little 
danger that individual freedom will be imperilled. It 
can be further protected by giving them a right to appeal 
to the department of justice. So much for men of 
strong will and determination. 

But look at the number who are not of strong will or 
sane mind, who have joined the ranks of criminals, and 
from whom society must protect herself. In one of our 
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best State prisons, where careful statistics are kept, out 
of a population of 675 it was found that 68 were insane at 
the time of conviction, or immediately after, when they 
came under the hands of the prison physician. Beyond 
that 122 were degenerates, unfit to be at large propagat- 
ing their kind. A well-known prison expert estimates 
that hardly three-fourths of our prison population to-day 
are normal men. ‘They are insane, imbecile, feeble- 
minded, degenerate. Why should not society keep these 
dangerous convicts indefinitely, physically well cared 
for and busily employed?. If, in addition to the crimes 
which sent them to prison, they are to endanger society 
morally, why should they not stay where they are, rather 
than come out to spread vice and misery through untold 
generations? 

The catching of a thief is an important thing. His 
release is quite as important. The judge in sentencing 
him knows little about him. When he is to be released, 
there are many who do know the man, his habits, the 
probabilities of his future, and whether his release is to 
be for his own good and the good of the community. If 
it is not, why not hold him till his cure has been wrought, 
no matter how long it takes? 

New York City. 


News. 


Passion and suffering and wild despair, 
The many dying and the many dead— 
How long shall man on such as these be fed ? 
Rather would I make glad the summer air 
With beauty, song, flower growth, the gardener’s care, 
The buxom breath along the violet bed 
Of the sweet winds, the priestly bees that wed 
Bloom unto bloom, and home the honey bear, 
A golden fee. Must I, because the wire 
Lies prone to speed the lightning, spend my days, 
Ear down, to gather all men’s pain and woe? 
Nay, let the heavenly messenger of fire 
Tell when the antipodal red roses blow, 
Or Finland bells sing on the frozen bays! 
—James Herbert Morse, in Century. 


Fear and Faith. 


\ 


A man stepped out of a crowded train on to a crowded 
platform when his day’s work was done, and, as the 
lights were put out in the train and the empty carriages 
were hurried to their resting-place, he walked almost 
thoughtlessly through the well-lighted streets to greet 
the dear ones awaiting him at home. He had but little 
to say about himself and his journey, and nothing very 
wonderful seemed to have happened. He confessed that 
he had read the paper in the train, and he remembered 
and repeated some of the news. But he had not been 
in a fright about anything, not that he could remember; 
and why should he have been? He had travelled with- 
out Fear. 

But beside him, trembling with terror, and marvelling 
at his safety, stepped forth another man. He had trav- 
elled by the same train, but without Faith. At every 
moment he had been in an agony of fear. As the train 
dashed on, he saw a great river ahead. ‘‘Ah,” he cried, 
‘‘we shall all be drowned.”” But there came a bridge un- 
derneath the train when it reached this spot (there had 
been no bridge beneath it before), and the river was 
passed in safety. Again he looked out and beheld a 
mountain lying across the line and the train dashing right 
into it. ‘‘Ah, we shall be crushed,” he cried. But, when 
they came to the mountain, there was a hollow tunnel 
round the train, and the man marvelled at such unlooked- 
for good fortune; and so by this happy chance the train 
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escaped with a magnificent snort through the mountain! 
But next, and when now the dreadful darkness was wrap- 
ping round them, he heard a shrieking whistle and an- 
other train dashed at full speed to meet them. ‘‘A colli- 
sion, God help us!”’ he cried. But happily, just by a 
matter of a few feet, the trains steered clear of each other, 
yet he could have touched the other train with his hand. 
‘*That danger is over,”’ he cried, and with shattered nerves 
fell back trembling in his seat. Suddenly a sound of 
grating and shivering beneath his feet, and looking up 
he. saw yet another train and another and another and 
many more, some going this way, some that, and a great 
flare of lights and crowds of people rushing up, and the 
trains seemed dashing into the people. ‘‘My God, my 
God, have mercy on us now!” he cried. But the porter 
only said ‘‘All change.’”’ And by some unaccountable 
miracle there was his wife wheeling his Bath chair to the 
carriage door, and his shattered nerves were carefully 
laid in it and reached home safe from everything but- 
themselves. Slowly under a good doctor’s care it dawned 
upon him that his fears had been his folly; that the en- 
gine had had its master, and the train its path, the right 
path for it and the wrong for any other,—a path laid 
down with rails of iron, over rivers and through moun- 
tains. So, my friends, in the journeys of the soul, let 
us not be afraid, though the track hurries us toward the 
raging torrent or into the darkness of the mountain’s 
night. God lays down a path for the soul. Let con- 
science but be heeded and God’s signal-lights shall flash 
upon the soul and tell us when to pause and when to 
hasten. Around are countless others each on the lines 
of his own duty safe, and the guidance of the soul with 
each.—Walfred Harris. 


Che Pulpit. 


Independence Day. 


BY REV. D. M. WILSON. 


Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak to thee.— 
EZEKIEL ii. 1. 

These words are among those most familiar to us in the 
Bible,—an indication of the frequency with which they 
have been accepted as the summons of God to frank, 
fearless, independent manhood. ‘They are, indeed, a 
trumpet blast, stirring man to stand on his own feet, 
in his native strength and rectitude, even in the pres- 
ence of the Highest. They may be interpreted, also, as 
an aspiration for just such a man and just such a God, 
flung passionately from the soul of a people whose in- 
dependence was a religion and whose leaders—Isaiah, 
Micah, and the Maccabees—each went for himself to 
the Infinite Source of light and life, an original seeker 
for truth and righteousness. 

Independent seeking and seeing, fearless inquiry,— 
.these are the conditions of divine communications. The 
son of man must stand upon his own feet, be most him- 
self, then God talks to him. So has it been, so will it be. 
Is not this affirmed by our own seer, Emerson, in those 
words of his which seem the expansion of our text and 
the joyful response to it? ‘‘We will walk on our own 
feet, we will work with our own hands, we will speak 
with our own minds. A nation of men will for the first 
time exist, because each believes himself inspired by 
the Divine Soul which inspires all men.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, commenting upon the ad- 
dress to ‘‘The American Scholar,’ from which this 
quotation is taken, wrote: ‘‘This grand oration was our 
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intellectual Declaration of Independence. Nothing like 
it had been heard in the halls of Harvard since Sam Adams 
supported the affirmation of the question, ‘Whether it 
be lawful to resist the chief magistrate if the Common- 
wealth cannot otherwise be preserved.’”’ 

It is natural and fitting to connect the thrilling words 
of Emerson with those of Sam Adams. They breathe the 
same spirit, they mark the same advance of the soul, 
they set forth the same compelling desire of growing 
man. ‘The political independence declared in 1776 finds 
its ultimate expansion in the spiritual independence 
declared in these days by Emerson. Indeed we have 
the one because we had the other, and both are incidents 
in one vast movement. 

I like to dwell upon this idea. I like to think of the 
Declaration of Independence as connected forward and 
back with every liberating aspiration and struggle. 


“Setting free 
Body and soul the purpose to pursue, 
God traced for both.” 


It adds to its significance: it shows that for us it is 
still a living utterance. On that day of July, when it 
was voted, well might John Adams say, ‘‘The greatest 
question has been decided which ever was debated in 
America; and a greater, perhaps, never was or will be 
decided among men.” A momentous decision truly! 
Then a nation of the free, these United States of America 
swam into order and orbit. For us, undoubtedly, that 
was the greatest decision that ever has been made or 
will be made. But to say that ‘‘a greater, perhaps, 
never was or will be decided among men,” depends upon 
what one is looking at. To set free a single nation can 
hardly be the supreme decision in all history. That has 
been done frequently in the past, and will be done again 
and again in the future. Turn, however, to the prin- 
ciple of independence: regard that, as then and there 
highly set forth, as the one way of all nations to fulfil 
their destiny and of every man to come to his true stature, 
and it is a decision not to be surpassed. ‘To be sure it 
cannot be decided once for all. It was not so decided 
in our Continental Congress. But the act was so heroic 
and on such a magnificent scale that it stands out as the 
one great Declaration of Independence. The standard 
was lifted under which progressive humanity will range 
itself to the last syllable of recorded time. 

In the ‘‘immortal instrument”’ nothing is said about 
the independence of the individual. But it is implied 
in what Rufus Choate called ‘ ‘the glittering and sounding 
generalities of natural right which make up the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” Indeed, Jefferson, in his first 
draft of the declaration, wrote, ‘ ‘All men are created equal 
and independent.”” Then he blotted out the word ‘‘in- 
dependent.’’ Why did he do it? It is just as true that 
men are created independent as that they are created 
equal. And in the writings of the philosopher John 
Locke, from which Jefferson drew most of his ideas and 
phrases, independence is as highly exalted as equality. 
Perhaps the harsh facts of an imperfect social life sub- 
dued him, as, for instance, the existence of slavery. 
However that may be, independence goes with equality, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We may even say 
that independence goes before them as an essential of 
human life. If it had not been for independent think- 
ing, how could men equal themselves with kings, define 
their own liberties, be happy in their own religion? 
What is independence but the practical realization of 
freedom, the exercise of the equal right to be ourselves 
and express our own convictions, to follow our own - 
aptitudes and come to the fulness of life along our own 
lines of growth? The hunger for it is inherent. It 
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resides in that stamp of individuality, that peculiar 
genius, which God has wrought into the soul of every 
child of his. ‘‘Life itself,’ writes Matthew Arnold, 
‘“‘consists in the effort to affirm one’s own essence, mean- 
ing by this to develop one’s own existence fully and 
freely, to have ample light and air, to be neither cramped 
nor overcrowded.” 

Such life the colonists were living, and such inde- 
pendence they were exercising generations before they 
gave their hearts and their hands to the Declaration. 
They took orders from themselves, and not from kings; 
made their own laws, and walked in the ways which 
seemed good to them. It was interference with this 
original freedom which brought on the conflict with 
England, not the weighing down with heavier chains an 
already enslaved people. 

Independent were the colonists when they first set 
foot on these shores. ‘The very act of leaving England 
‘was an act of independence. That Protestant religion 
of their’s was behind it all, stimulating new thoughts and 
shaping new ideals. It was not merely a change of doc- 
trine, it was the rise of individualism. A new-found 
self craved expression. There was a momentous change 
in the way of looking at life, ‘‘a reversal of the poles of 
religious thought and feeling,’ as G. R. Gardiner writes. 
This eminent scholar goes on to say, ‘‘In the medieval 
church each man aimed at casting off his individuality,— 
at bringing himself under definite rules till he reached the 
absolute self-renunciation of the perfect monk. The 
Protestant spirit strengthened each man’s individuality 
by the direct contemplation of one who was higher and 
holier than himself.... The guiding clew of his life 
was to be found within, and not without. ... Its strength 
lay in the cultivation of the powers of man.” 

There we have the principle which above all others 
marks the difference between medieval and modern times. 
There you have the idea and sentiment which go to the 
making of democracies, the stimulation of progress, the 
achievement of miracles in science, invention, and in- 
dustry. Man put in possession of himself, that is the 
sum of it,—initiating enterprises, knowing his own 
thoughts, obedient to his own sense of right, believing 
his own eyes, enjoying what appeals to him, following 
the lead of his own instincts, being himself in defiance 
of all formularies, creeds, and fashions. 

Protestantism, the Reformation, the Renaissance, these 
are names for the uprising of this new power in the soul 
of man. ‘The self in him, the genius, the law of his 
unique life, waxing great, no longer took shape and color 
from elements outside itself, but, growing from its own 
roots, poured itsnative strength into a passionate blossom- 
ing of independent aptitudes and activities. The com- 
pelling power of individuality set a new man in a new 
world. What masterfyl energies were set free! What 
marvels of art and literature were created! 

In Italy, where this flowering was earliest manifested, 
men entered into the heritage of their own bright world 
of clear skies and vineyards, of the sunlight and the in- 
numerable stars. And what a full life they lived, moved 
by their own quick impulses, following their own designs 
and admirations, delighting in the work of their hands! 
New cities arose to the music in their souls,—Florence, 
Urbino, Milan, Rome,—trich in the masterworks of a 
new race of painters, sculptors, and architects,—a 
world of splendor and song, a sumptuous world for these 
southern hearts! It could hardly be else: it was the 
delight of their own eyes, the product of their own 
imagination. These passionate, childlike sons and daugh- 
ters of the land where the orange-tree blows expressed 
themselves in sensuous pleasures chiefly, and the pride 
of life. On this side they even went so far as to emanci- 
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pate themselves from the moral law; and all the while 
they raged against one another in bitter feuds, and with 
their tyrannies oppressed the masses. It was revived 
paganism, with its defects, its failure to touch the 
highest; but the free spirit of man won this world for his 
enjoyment. 

What wealth of soul, of faculty, of vision, of feeling, what 
creations of beauty respond to the liberated energies of 
self-directed man! All this splendid world of the Italians, 
this world of pleasant desires, grand though it is, was well 
lost in the eyes of serious Germany and England for another 
world, the world of religious truth and human rights and 
heaven. In these lands, when the soul of man awoke 
and dared to seek its own good, it reached after moral, 
not sensuous beauty, it strove to know the commands 
of God, not to delight itself in the things of this world. 
Those practical and stern natures of the north, with a 
persistence of passion unknown to the men of soft skies 
and perpetual summer, would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the freedom of the whole man in the interests 
of a deep spiritual development and destiny. The com- 
pelling power of the new unfolding possessed them with 
seven-fold strength. Never did men more earnestly 
crave a larger life. They would have it, however, only 
in the fulness of the measure of Christ. They went 
directly to the Eternal, to his Scriptures, to his son, for 
message and for model. The Church had no place in 
this scheme, and it was swept away. The English 
monarchy in its duplicity and oppression was an ob- 
struction, and it, too, was swept away. Plain man, 
masterful, taking orders from himself, acknowledging 
his sovereign in heaven and no other soverign besides, 
held sway in the strongest nation upon earth. What a 
spectacle that to astound the world of princes by divine 
right and priestly ceremonies and sanctified formularies! 
In the seats of the mighty sat a congregation of inde- 
pendents, a democracy made the state. Fie 

Such were the men who settled upon these shores. 
Their independence was a habit not to be changed, and 
this in the fulness of time they did not hesitate to de- 
clare with self-evident truths and the throat of a cannon. 
Witness the process of it: it is a lesson in the logical 
directness of the instincts of free manhood. 

At first the colonists, defending their position, appealed 
to what they loyally called the ‘‘rights of Englishmen.” 
As the controversy proceeded, this basis did not seem 
broad enough for the body of liberties they claimed. 
This led John Adams to ask this significant question: 
‘Tf we enjoy and are entitled to more liberty than the 
British constitution allows, where is the harm? Or, 
if we enjoy the British constitution in greater purity than 
they do in England, as is really the case, whose fault 
is this? Not ours.’”’ Already it is apparent, there were 
American liberties, broader and purer than English 
liberties. And it was not your fault, O fathers! that 
you possessed them: it was your virtue. You went to 
the source of all rights, the warrant for all liberties,— 
your free manhood, your soul’s spontaneous convictions 
and aspirations. It was radical John Adams again who 
declared that for the foundations of British law and 
government and hence all law and goverment, ‘‘we must 
search in the frame of human nature, in the constitution 
of the intellectual and moral world. There let us see 
that truth, liberty, justice, and benevolence are its ever- 
lasting basis.”’ 

Thus emerged from independent individuals our inde- 
pendent nation,—a grand sovereignty of states united 
not to supersede personal sovereignty, but to honor it 
and maintain it. ‘There breaks through the true grandeur 
of our government. Is it not the first to be established to 
shield and educate every individual with all his potencies 
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and promises? Does it not recognize that the true task 
of all the ages is not to organize a perfect state or society, 
but to develop man, the individual man, supreme marvel 
of a million years of the evolution of life? The process 
is symbolized, or, better, divinely illustrated, in the 
appearing of the divine man, ‘‘the man Christ Jesus.” 
It is this view of our democracy which led De Toqueville 
to declare that the attempt to arrest its progress would 
be to struggle against heaven itself; and Thomas David- 
son, that high-minded educator, wrote: ‘“The simple 
truth is that this republic is, in principle, a religion far 
nobler and far more full of promise than any that has 
ever before appeared upon the face of the earth. It 
alone acknowledges man to be the source of moral 
authority, hence to be a free being, the carver of his 
own eternal destiny.... For us, and perhaps for us 
alone, true patriotism and true religion are identical.” 

In us, at last, humanity is proceeding on the right line 
of development. Here every man, owner of himself, 
guarded by the sanctities of equal laws, free to initiate 
his own career, free to follow his own aptitudes, is re- 
vealing the wealth of the human soul. Vast is the 
energy already liberated, countless the achievements, 
immeasurable the promise of things to come. We are 
in the sweep and current of a higher Renaissance which 
is bearing us we know not whither, only we know that 
new worlds are before us. 

All is not serene and bright, we sorrowfully realize, 
in this ebullition of free personalities. The man who 
was let loose in this new democracy of ours was far from 
being a perfect man, even if he did inherit a strain of 
Puritanism. And the prizes were so great,—wealth 
beyond that of kings,—and the pleasures so various, 
tempting man as never before! Is it to be wondered at 
that greed and scoundrelism and debauchery, the plun- 
dering of public coffers and the exploiting of the masses, 
should suddenly overwhelm us with its volume? The 
moral overstrain has been too great. Bonds have 
snapped; ancient sanctities have been swept aside; 
religion and the Golden Rule seem to be lamely hobbling 
after the ‘ ‘progress of the species.”’ Oh the tragedy and 
the peril of it, thus to be rudely awakened from our 
dreams of a new humanity, thus to be confronted {with 
our old foes in new forms! 

But may it not be that we are expecting to win ad- 
mittance into our Utopia at too cheap a rate? It is no 
neat little experiment which we are launching here in 
America, to be softly wrapped up in a few classic phrases 
and patronized in respectable Fourth of July orations. 
It is an epoch in swarming humanity, and at the farther 
end the masterful being, lord of himself and lover of 
his kind, who is the justification of a million years of 
martyrdom. In effecting her transitions, Nature has 
ever been lavish of life. Ineffectual forms have been 
flung aside to get at the new type. She is now lavish 
of pain and confusions for the fibreless, but the new man 
will emerge. 

At all events this is to be said, our prosperity as a 
whole is the result mainly of honest industry, skill, in- 
vention, legitimate enterprize. Best of all it is the direct 
outcome of free, independent personalities. French 
and German writers are forward to declare that our 
surpassing wealth is the direct result of our self-initiative. 
To the same effect are these words of Hugo Miinsterberg, 
the Harvard professor: ‘‘The central point of this whole 
activity is, therefore, not greed nor the thought of money, 
but the spirit of self-initiative. ... Well-informed leaders 
of American industry freely assert that the actual ad- 
vance in economic culture does not lie in the natural 
resources of the country, but rather in the broad, free 
initiative of the American people.’’ As Andrew Carnegie 
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would say, it is one of the achievements of ‘ ‘triumphant 
democracy.” 

This success on the material plane is prophetic of 
conquests on the higher moral levels. “In this marvellous 
expansion of life all human elements will be developed 
in some measure. All who have faith in human nature 
must believe that self-governing man will yield to the 
deeper laws of his unfolding and turn to light rather 
than darkness. Does advancing socialism seem to 
threaten our inherited and priceless individualism? 
Look a little closer, and perhaps it will be observed that 
it is individualism itself which is at the heart of this 
movement. Independence, even the chance to live, are 
in peril because of syndicate and combination, and pro- 
tection is sought in the supreme scope of national con- 
trol. We are likely to act drastically in this direction, 
but individualism will supply the check needed to pre- 
serve the self-initiative. The man who has once enjoyed _ 
the inspiration which comes from self-ownership and 
from taking orders from himself will not intrust his 
entire career to the minute directions and ordering of 
the out-and-out socialistic state. 

Does our freedom in too many instances lapse into 
license? Are we amazed at the extravagances per- 
petrated in speech and print and social functions? Do 
we hear too much of men and women forsaking plain 
duties to live their own true lives? Is the unrestrained 
indulgence in luxuries and pleasures a manifest peril 
to the nation? Let us not conceive that all is bad. The 
debauchery which goes with much of this looseness is 
certainly calamitous, and is to be sternly denounced. 
But most of it is the exuberance of individualism which 
has not yet found due balance. This calls for patience 
and toleration. The abounding energies of human nature 
are in a ferment.  Self-expression is the clarifying 
process. Wait! ‘‘Richness of character,’ as Prof. 
Palmer writes, ‘‘is as important as correctness.” We 
are developing a richly endowed goodness and winning 
for our delight a world of beauty and art. Of many with 
whom we are now impatient we may come to say:— 


“A pagan heart, a Christian soul had he; 
He followed Christ, yet for dead Pan he sighed, 
Till earth and heaven met within his breast.” 


This significant fact is forcing itself upon us: in the 
life of to-day is blending the free appropriation of the 
glorious power and beauty of this world, and the fear- 
less apprehension of heavenly ideals and ultimate truth 
and justice. 

To the desire of the independent sl heaven and earth 
respond. Let us cleave to that principle. Let us 
cherish it for our own enlargement, and be missionaries, 
as our fathers were, to reveal it to others. It is the part 
of Americans especially, to illustrate and communicate 
its benefits. Bear them as a sacred gift to the dwellers 
on the distant islands of the sea whom we rescued in the 
naine of liberty; share them with the negroes of our own 
land whom we called from slavery; exalt them in the 
eyes of the millions who are flocking to our shores. Let 
us put back in our reading of the Declaration the word 
‘‘independent.”” Let us hold to the self-evident truth 
that all men are endowed with the right to make them- 
selves. John Adams in, perhaps, the last letter he ever 
signed, writes of the vote for independence as ‘ ‘destined 
in future history to form the brightest or the blankest 
page.’”’ The issue is presented as insistently now as it 
ever has been or will be. Let our devotion to truth and 
right, to humanity, to religion, to the larger life, speak 
for us with no uncertain sound in the ears of the coming 
generations! 

NORTHFIELD, Mass, 
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Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The bee is not afraid of me, 
I know the butterfly ; 

The pretty people in the woods 
Receive me cordially. 


The brooks laugh louder when I come, 
The breezes madder play. 
Wherefore, mine eyes, thy silver mists? 
Wherefore, O summer’s day? 
—Emily Dickinson. 


Country Life. 


I have quoted in this column before now a phrase of 
Mr. Olmsted’s, the great landscape gardener, in which 
he spoke of his own active and useful life. He said that 
he supposed that in the public estimation he was re- 
garded as a man who had done something for the ruraliz- 
ing of cities. He certainly had in such magnificent 
enterprises as our Boston parks, as Brookline Park, as 
the Brooklyn Park and the Central Park in the city of 
New York,—in such enterprises as the establishing of 
Riverside near Chicago. But Mr. Olmsted said of 
himself that he thought a more important duty was 
‘‘the urbanizing of the country.’”” He meant the making 
of country life so attractive that the tide which takes 
young women from the country into the fourteenth 
attic of a tenement house in the larger cities might be 
somehow turned, and that young people might learn 
to love the world more as God made it. 

Within the last ten years the trolley system has done 
something, the bicycle has done something, to help in 
all enterprises which take people away from tenement 
houses into country homes. And so far has the urgent 
necessity of such a reaction impressed people that I have 
before me the first book, as Mr. Maxwell calls it, pub- 
lished in the interest of what he calls his Homecroft 
Villages. 

He ‘‘claims,’”’ as the Patent Office says, that the 
‘‘Homecrofters”’ have already established three villages, 
—one in the Salt River Valley of Arizona,—the name, 
alas! is not particularly attractive,—one in Sonoma 
Valley in California, and one in Watertown, Mass. 

If you want to know who the Homecrofters are, you 
will address Gildhall, 143 Main Street, Watertown, 
Mass. 

The journal is a little volume of a hundred pages, 
made largely from quotations from persons who knew 
what they were talking about. Mr. Van Dyke, George 
Washington, Dr. Jordan, Horatio Dresser, Minot Savage, 
George Eliot, R. W. Emerson, John Ruskin, are the first. 

The gospel is the gospel of the brotherhood of men,— 
a gospel which in nineteen hundred years ought to have 
made itself familiar. The articles derived from different 
authors all spring from or come back to the same thought, 
which is, that Real Estate has truly earned its two cap- 
ital letters in the history of civilization; that is to say, 
the little book tries to make us believe that men are 
not men unless they are knit in with nature more or less 
closely by cultivating the soil. 

Side by side with Mr. Maxwell’s treatise comes the 
spring number of Mr. Pressey’s valuable journal of the 
Brotherhood of the Daily Life. His articles are: the 
“‘Brotherhood of the Daily Life,” ‘‘The New Agricul- 
ture,’’ Leo Tolstoy’s paper, called ‘‘At the Bottom,” 
and shorter addresses, well entitled ‘‘Country Time and 
Tide.’ Mr. Pressey’s quarterly is elegantly printed at 
his own printing-office in Montague in Franklin County. 
And the reader would be better employed than he is if 
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he were reading the paper on ‘ “The New Agriculture,” in 
which Mr. Pressey, and perhaps Mrs. Pressey, describe 
their experiences in a fine New England township. 
“‘George Maxwell’s ‘Talisman,’ J. William Lloyd, and 
thousands of others are saturated with the romance of 
the idea. It is not the Brook Farm romance so much 
as it is Robinson Crusoe and the Swiss Family Robinson. 
‘How to Do It’ is the first chapter of actual experiences 
of a minister’s family cast away upon an abandoned New 
England hill farm.” 

Does this article of mine strike the eye of some rather 
tired assistant to the cashier,of an establishment in 
Boston, Providence, or New York, where nine hundred 
and eighty-seven people have got to be paid next Sat- 
urday, and where the clerk of the assistant of the cashier 
is engaged on Friday night in making up the pay-roll, 
lest any one by misfortune should receive fifteen cents 
too much or by carelessness any one receive eleven 
cents too little? Do such an assistant to the clerk to 
the cashier and his pretty wife, as he comes to that 
fourteenth-story attic which is spoken of above,—do 
either of them wish that they might pick their own 
black-eyed Susans in their own pasture, or scramble 
their own eggs from their own hen-house? Mr. Max- 
well’s first book or Mr. Pressey’s number four of the 
eighth volume of ‘‘Country Time and Tide” will show 
them how. 

Mr. Pressey for his motto boldly takes the sacred 
words, ‘‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?”’ He calls his magazine, 
‘‘A magazine of more profitable and interesting country 
lites? EDWARD E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


We find faults in our lives, and we cut off the weed, 
but we do not root it up: we find something wanting 
in ourselves, and we supply it, not by sowing the divine 
seed of a heavenly principle, but by copying the deeds 
that the principle ought to produce.—Temple. 

et 


‘‘The everlasting arms,’’—I think of that whenever rest 
is sweet, how the whole earth and the strength of it—that 
is, almightiness—is beneath every tired creature to give 
it rest, holding us always. No thought of God is closer 
than that. No human tenderness of patience is greater 
than that which gathers in its arms a little child and holds 
it, heedless of weariness —Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


od 


Lord, grant us wills to trust thee with such aim 
Of hope and passionate craving of desire 
That we may mount aspiring, and aspire 
Still while we mount, rejoicing in thy name, 
Yesterday, this day, day by day the same. 
So sparks fly upward scaling heaven by fire, 
Still mount and still attain not, yet draw nigher, 
While they have being, to their fountain flame. 
—Christina Rossette. 
we 


Open our eyes, merciful Father, that we may see the 
wide difference there is between what we are and what 
we ought to be. Startle us out of our spiritual slumbers. 
Take us, heavenly Father, and mould us to thy will. 
Give us strength to overcome every unholy passion. 
We commend ourselves to thine unalterable love this 


night. Whether we live or die, we are thine, and we are 
under thy providence evermore. Amen.—Wdulliam H., 
Furness. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Murillo’s Madonnas. 


——— 


BY WILLIAM BURT HARLOW. 


Where’er appear the ecstasy and love 
Of that fair angel face, thy soul is seen, 
Murillo. What in us is base and mean 
Must die, as shines upon us from above 
That light which fell o’er thee: the heavenly Dove, 
Descending, dwelt with thee, kept thy soul clean, 
That from pure visions thou mightst bring thy Queen 
Of paradise to earth; and, as a glove 
Conceals the hand that still reveals the form, 
Thy canvas hides thy mortal part from view, 
Yet shows what holy hcurs thy spirit knew, 
In misty lights like fading sunsets warm, 
Where chanting cherubim and seraphim 
Dissolve the firmament in joyous hymn. 


Somers, Conn. 


The Love of Debate. 


I am not sure that we have realized in 
our churches that there is in human nature 
an unregenerate love of debate. Most 
people are happy either when contradict- 
ing other people or when listening to other 
people contradicting one another. ‘The real, 
substantial diet of daily life needs to be 
abundantly flavored with a plentiful spice 
of mischief. The interest of the world as 
we find it lies in the fact that it is the scene 
of endless controversies and differences of 
opinion. ‘There is always something worth 
living for. We may so champion the truth 
as seen from our angle as to throw our ad- 
versary who denounces us for preaching otir 
gospel. Of course, if, by a stroke of hard 
luck, we stumble into an agreement with our 
quondam opponent, the game is up. There 
is no piquancy left in our relationship, and 
we must find some one else with whom we 
can disagree. In the “Dolly Dialogues” 
there is an admirable account of the en- 
gagement between Mrs. “Hilary” and her 
lover, as told by herself. Well-meant 
endeavors are made on the part of the 
confidant to whom she chooses to reveal 
this chapter of her past to discover some 
little incident that would make it interest- 
ing,—a quarrel between the lovers, a threat- 
ening attitude on the part of the father-in-law. 
But no! It appears that it was all smooth, 
tame, lifeless, unexciting. The listener 
proclaimed himself bored to death. ‘There 
is something in it. No novel constructed 
on these lines would have any sale at all 
even though it were written with ravish- 
ing perfection of style. We want move- 
ment, crises, we want to be made to hold 
our breath and gasp. 

This is the real secret of our love of de- 
bate. There is always an element of sur- 
prise in controversies. The wild-eyed, 
shrinking, apologetic member, once on his 
feet, pours forth torrents of wild revolu- 
tionary ideas that would wreck thrones 
and submerge churches. The broad-shoul- 
dered, good-humored. member who, you are 
convinced, is a gay liberal, once on his feet, 
becomes sharp and stiff in his tense defence 
of property. We never know one another 
until we begin to argue and contradict one 
another. One of the things that most sur- 
prises me is the existence of quaint and 
curious ideas in men who are otherwise 
entirely ordinary, Suddenly when you have 
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given up expecting anything singular or 
abnormal about them, you strike an original 
vein, or, if not original, a vein that you never 
imagined could have existed where it does. 
How or when this gold-paving streak be- 
came imbedded in the dull, matter-of-fact 
groundwork of their nature, heaven only 
knows. It is there; and, when they become 
eager and controversial, they are apt to betray 
its existence. I know men who are fearless 
Radicals, but they are fierce Tories on some 
one point, I know others who are blameless 
devotees of the constitution, but there is 
some one grievance for which they would 
fling the whole universe into the melting-pot. 
There is always the off-chance that you may 
hap on the weak point in your opponent, 
and that fun may ensue. 

Nothing is so diverting as the incon- 
sistencies in human nature. If a man al- 
ways thought and spoke as his principles 
demand, his career would cease to interest. 
We should know beforehand exactly what 
was coming. It is the certainty that he will 
trip somewhere that gives us—I write as a 
debater—some cheerfulness in the prospect. 
The one man who cannot be tolerated in 
debate is the inveterate compromiser. A 
man who is anxious to agree with his fellows 
has no place in dialectics. I would not give 
a fig for him. He is all for minimizing our 
differences and persuading us that at bottom 
we mean the same thing, and, forsooth, he 
imagines he is doing us a service by his 
offensive amiability. As a diplomatist I 
am willing to recognize that he has his points, 
but as a debater he is a fraud. Give me the 
cheerful extremist, who takes his uncom- 
promising stand as far as possible from his 
antagonist, and will not come to meet him, 
—no, not a yard. That is my man. A 
thousand blessings on his heroic, obstinate 
head! He is the very marrow of debate. 
He reminds me of the old-world chivalry of 
the stolid British tar who could go down 
with flags flying, but would never acknowl- 
edge the superiority of a mere Dutchman 
or Spaniard. It may be the business of 
the House of Commons to discover a happy 
half-way house where brethren may dwell 
together in unity, and sit cheek by jowl at a 
round table; but our debating societies exist 
for no such profitless purpose. The half- 
way house takes all the fire and sting out of 
the discussion and stereotypes opinion, re- 
ducing ordinarily vigorous individualities to 
a molluscous and pulpy condition horrible to 
contemplate. Why should we efface our- 
selves to satisfy some foolish altruistic 
sentiment for amiability ? 

There is, let me add, one concession to 
be made. Debate should never be trucu- 
lent or quarrelsome. It may die of the 
pestilence of ill-nature as surely as of the 
plague of compromise. There is usually one 
member at least who feels himself called upon 
to occupy the province of the prophet, and 
who rains epithets—caustic, polysyllabic, 
virulent—upon the heads of those from 
whom he differs. This man would, one feels, 
if he could, call down fire from heaven to 
consume his adversaries. In a high-pitched 
voice, and with pale face and quivering 
features, he comes upon his opponents like a 
gust of wind and hail with a March wind 
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behind, blinding and stinging and slashing. 
When he is through, the other side are at 
him like a pack of hounds, with fangs im- 
patient for his throat. Such a scene has its 
spectacular merits, and may be enjoyed once 
or twice. But it is not the true rigor of the 
game. ‘The true debater is the duellist in 
Dumas’ pages. He is in gay humor,—the 
gayer, the more uncompromising the battle 
and the heavier the odds. He never loses his 
temper, is always apt and happy in repartee, 
and is never too engrossed in the battle to 
lose his sense of the humor of the situation. 
It is, alas! difficult to make the declamatory 
prophet realize this; for the prophet is 
seldom a humorous person. Ruskin and 
Carlyle are, I admit, exceptions; but the 
| average debater is not up to their standard. 
Debates have suffered more frequently from 
mere “ranting,” I suspect, than from any 


other cause. At such times they bore the 
listeners horribly, and the lack of proportion 
and perspective does the cause an infinitude 
of mischief. Ob for that rare gift to a 
debating society, a humorist pure and simple, 
entirely good-natured, and devoid of any 
base ambition to be sarcastic! How he 
freshens the atmosphere! And what shrewd 
thrusts he will get in at times with that mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye and that humor- 
ously demure countenance! He is too much 
in earnest to denounce anybody; but, if the 
vulgar phrase be permitted me, he is a beggar 
to chaff and roast and tease his opponents. 
Long life to him, and more power to his 
whimsical brain; for he is the very salt of 
debate, with no suspicion of the vinegar. 
The subjects on which a thoroughly eager 
but good-humored debate would appear to 
be impossible are a study in themselves. 
For sheer, desperate, hot-tempered wrangling 
give me the abstract proposition. Concrete 
politics are not in the same street. We know 
that men never burn one another except 
over theological differences. If you want 
to see that spirit in the germ that lighted 
the fires of Smithfield, introduce into your 
debating society some mild theory of life, 
that is the way to rouse the latent passion of 
your association. Political differences are a 
fool to it. Do not imagine, either, that the 
past excites less fury than the present. That 
is a vast mistake. I have seen young men 
beside themselves in defence of the dubious 
character of Mary, Queen of Scots; and 
Cromwell’s power to excite opposition and 
inspire partisanship is hardly less than 
when his head was set on Westminster 
Hall. The legend still exists of a debate 
between equal parties of Scotch and Irish 
students as to the comparative merits of 
Robbie Burns and Tom Moore. ‘The debate 
lasted all through one night, and the solitary 
survivor emerged next day, pale and blood- 
stained, but triumphant, much after the 
fashion of “the mate of the Nancy brig.” 
No, there is no real safety from storms 
except by keeping to the strictly modern and 
concrete. There is no comparison between 
old-age pensions and the character of Arch- 
bishop Laud as subjects of debate likely to 
create excitement and. tax the powers of 
the chair. “Science!” suggests some in- 
nocent and inexperienced person, ‘“‘may we 
not safely walk the classic and peaceful paths 
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of science?’ My dear fellows, be warned in 
time! Knowest thou not what made the 
chunks of old red sandstone fly on “the 
Stanislaus”? Science, my boy! If you 
would run your society in safety, learn first 
what perils lurk in these attractive scientific 
theories. ‘They, too, are in the nature of 
abstract propositions, and theology itself is 
not more provocative of passion. But now, 
come to think of it, I only set out to ad- 
vocate the habit and practice of debating. 
It is more rational and, on the whole, less 
painful, than stag-hunting, and will hardly 
yield the palm for satisfaction even to the 
shooting of clay pigeons. As a sport it 
may therefore be recommended with some 
confidence. If the future supremacy of the 
world is to be decided on the battle-field, 
there is much to be said for rifle ranges, but, 
if by argument and persuasion in diplo- 
matic war, there is much to be said for the 
good, old-fashioned debating society.—C. 
Sylvester Horne, on Christian W orld. 


Personal Experience. 


The wonderful thing to me is not that there 
is so much desire in the world to express our 
little portion of the joy, the grief, the mystery 
of it all, but that there is so little. I wish 
with all my heart that there was more instinct 
for personal expression. Edward FitzGerald 
said that he wished we had more lives of 
obscure persons. One wants to know what 
other people are thinking and feeling about it 
all, what joys they anticipate, what fears they 
sustain, how they regard the end and cessa- 
tion of life and perception which waits for us 
all. The worst of it is that people are often 
so modest. They think that their own ex- 
perience is so dull, so unromantic, so un- 
interesting. It isan entire mistake. If the 
dullest person in the world would only put 
down sincerely what he or she thought about 
his or her life, about work and love, religion 
and emotion, it would be a fascinating docu- 
ment, My only sorrow is that the amateurs 
of whom I have spoken above will not do this. 
They rather turn to external and impersonal 
impressions, relate definite things,—what 
they see on their travels, for instance, de- 
scribing just the things which any one can 
see. They tend to indulge in the melancholy 
labor of translation, or employ customary, 
familiar forms, such as the novel or the play. 
1f only they would write diaries and publish 
them, compose imaginary letters, let one in- 
side the house of self instead of keeping one 
wandering in the park! The real interest of 
literature is the apprehending of other points 
of view. One spends an immense time in 
what is called society, in the pursuit of other 
people’s views; but what a very little grain 
results from an intolerable deal of chaff! 
And all because people are conventional and 
not simple-minded, because they will not say 
what they think. Indeed, they will not, asa 
rule, try to find out what they do think, but 
prefer to traffic with the conventional coun- 
ters. Yet what a refreshment it is to meet 
with a perfectly sincere person, who makes 
you feel that you are in real contact with a 
human being! This is what we ought to 
aim at in writing,—at a perfectly sincere 
presentment of our thoughts, We cannot, of 
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course, all of us hope to have views upon art, 
upon theology, upon politics, upon education, 
because we may not have any experience in 
these subjects; but we have all of us ex- 
perience in life, in nature, in emotion, in 
religion; and to express what we feel as 
sincerely as we can is certainly useful to 
ourselves, because it clears our view, leads 
us not to confuse hopes with certainties, en- 
ables us to disentangle what we really be- 
lieve from what we conventionally adopt.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


Shipbuilding in Quincy. 


The following interesting report of the 
shipbuilding in Quincy is taken from the 
illustrated sketch of that town by Rev. 
Daniel Munro Wilson, which is noticed in 
another column :— 


Great as were the activities in the way of 
shipbuilding in the Quincy of the past, what 
were they as compared with those of the 
present! We are hardly over our first 
astonishment at the rapid rise of the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company. What an 
astounding fulfilment is this of the prophecy 
of John Adams, that our seaboard would 
some day be the scene of a great development 
of maritime industry! The company is now 
engaged in “‘the construction of its one hun- 
dred and fortieth hull.’ And such ‘‘hulls’’! 
They include the New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, first-class -battleships, 15,000 tons 
each; the Vermont, 16,000 tons; to say noth- 
ing of the seven-masted steel schooner T. W. 
Lawson, the six-masted steel schooner 
William L. Douglas, ten-thousand-ton freight 
and passenger steamers, protected cruisers, 
whole fleets of torpedo boats, submarines, car 
floats, oil barges, and other leviathans of the 
deep. Some four thousand men are em- 
ployed, Everything about a ship is made 
here,—hulls and engines, wood-work and steel 
work, A walk through the immense shops 
reveals miracles wrought upon iron, steel, 
and wood by automatic machinery, great 
blast furnaces, and the brawny arms of swart 
workmen, 


Literature. 


The Life of Christ.* 


This is a reprint of Prof. Sanday’s article, 
“Jesus Christ,” in Hasting’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. There are a few minor changes 
and additions, references to newer litera- 
ture, and the like; but the only substantial 
enrichment in the reissue is the excellent 
map of Palestine in the time of Christ. For 
students this is a welcome aid, and for stu- 
dents the book is especially prepared. ‘True 
to its title it presents outlines, which are 
clearly drawn and easily followed, and the 
student may easily fill them in and thus 
construct his own complete picture of Jesus’ 
life, without feeling constrained to accept 
Dr. Sanday’s conclusions in detail. Indeed, 
often the author’s conclusions are not made 
evident: the problem is stated, the data 

*OurLINES OF THE Lire oF Curist. By W. Sanday, 


D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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set before us, and we are left to work out our 
own solutions. But in an’ outline of this 
character this method is rather a merit than 
a defect, independent thought and research 
are necessarily stimulated. Sometimes the 
reserve of statement is most commendable, 
as, for example, when, concerning the temp- 
tation of Jesus, Dr. Sanday says: ‘‘ We decline 
to speculate where the data fail us... . 
The narratives of the temptation are, upon 
the face of them, symbolical. Only in the 
form of symbols was it possible to present 
to the men of that day a struggle so fought 
out in the deepest recesses of the soul.” 

The chapter on the Miracles of Jesus and 
that on the Resurrection depart from the 
usual method of presentation, and give us, 
instead of data, apologetic argument. Par- 
ticularly in the case of the miracles do we 
miss any examination of the separate nar- 
ratives. Though protesting against Gold- 
win Smith’s remark, that all the miracles 
stand or fall together, Dr. Sanday gives us 
no principles of distinction. We are not 
even told what episodes in the gospel story 
we are to consider ‘“‘miracles.’”” This is surely 
a fundamental mistake in method. Any 
study that tacitly “lumps together” the 
finding of the coin in the fish’s mouth, the 
relief of the epileptic boy, the creation of 
wine at Cana, the raising of Jairus’s daughter 
the walking on the sea, and the ‘‘cleansing”’ 
of the leper, can lead only to confusion. To 
class these all as ‘‘miracles,’”’ and then to 
argue, as Dr. Sanday does, for the ‘‘ historical 
necessity” and ‘natural congruity” of 
miracles, is a flagrant begging of the question, 
It would be more pertinent, as well as more 
difficult, to argue that the withered fig-tree, 
for example, is either historically necessary 
or naturally congruous. Moreover, no apolo- 
getic discussion of Jesus’ miracles can 
properly leave out of account, as Dr, Sanday 
does, the gospel statements that the disciples 
duplicated, in large measure, these wonders. 
They are reported as having and success- 
fully exercising the power to “heal the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out 
devils.” Even leaving aside the Old Testa- 
ment stories, we have apostolic miracles 
enough in the book of Acts; and Paul tells 
us that miracle-working was a recognized 
‘“‘oift” among the early Christians, a state- 
ment confirmed by the fathers, Apology 
like Dr. Sanday’s must also take account of 
Jesus’ words (Luke xi. 29, 32): ‘‘This gen- 
eration is an evil generation: it seeketh 
after a sign; and there shall no sign be given 
to it, but the sign of Jonah. . . . The men 
of Nineveh . . . repented at the preaching of 
Jonah; and, behold, a greater than Jonah 
is here.’ The temptation story, with its 
decisive refusal to work wonders as Messianic 
signs, has also a significance here aside from 
the one Dr. Sanday very properly notes 
(p. 110). In short, this study of Jesus is 
essentially apology, not history; like the 
Fourth Gospel, ‘‘these things are written 
that ye may believe.’ And yet they are 
not written clearly and conclusively enough 
to produce belief in a soul that really ques- 
tions and refuses superficial answers. The 
treatment of the Resurrection is a further 
example of weak presentation, which argues 
without discussing data, which makes con- 
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cessions to difficulties, and ends without 
vigorous and positive assertion. ‘‘It is 
better to keep substantially the form which 
a sound tradition has handed down to us, 
even though its contents in some degree 
pass our comprehension. The innermost 
nature of the Resurrection is hidden from 
is? 

The birth stories Dr. Sanday reserves for 
special treatment as “supplemental matter,” 
at the close of the Outlines proper. Here 
as elsewhere he urges his theory (advanced 
also by Ramsay) that the Lucan story 


emanates from Mary herself, through the 


medium of Joanna and the other women of 
the earliest Christian 
chapter is a general survey of Christ’s work 
and place in history. Despite many good 


features, such as the very useful second, 


chapter, on contemporary conditions, this 
book will not materially contribute to our 
knowledge of the Man of Nazareth. 


Tne SuBpconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 
net.—There are many half-baked psycholo- 
gists who expect, by incursions into the sub- 
conscious tract of our human nature, to come 
upon treasures of occult knowledge. Our 
minds are always mysterious, and when, 
under contemplation, they show us behind 
the commonplace transformations of every- 
day life glimpses of things unknown and 
maybe unknowable, curiosity is excited, and 
we are prepared to receive with wonder and 
admiration the revelations of those who pro- 
fess to have solved the problem of being and 
have explored the hidden places of our sub- 
conscious life. Those who seek this book 
with the expectation of discovering that 
which enables one to be an adept in the 
sciences of occult things will be disappointed. 
Dr. Jastrow may be described as a philosopher 
of common sense who limits his exploration 
of the human mind to the tracts in which 
the psychologist can use the same faculties 
of observation and the same modes of ex- 
periment which are recognized as _ legiti- 
mate in all other scientific researches. 
While he shows his distrust of some of the 
‘inferences concerning our subliminal sub- 
consciousness, with which even scientific 
observers sometimes becloud the results of 
observation, he wastes little time in dis- 
cussing other fantastic descriptions of the 
surprising variations of the human person- 
ality which they claim to have discovered. 
These things he has already discussed in a 
book entitled Fact and Fable in Psychol- 
ogy. This is a book to be greatly com- 
mended to the general reader who would 
have a starting-point among things known 
and understood, when he would make a 
journey for the discovery of realities among 
things at present unknown or not understood. 
Dr. Jastrow considers some abnormal cases 
and the treatment of them by hypnotism, 
but does not find in them any wonderland in 
which adepts and Mahatmas work miracles, 
nor does he confirm the popular accounts of 
mind-reading, astral bodies, necromancy, 
and other forms of occult science. In the 
natural world of the intellectual life of all 
nations, savage and civilized alike, there are 
two classes, one large, the other small, 


group. The final 
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The large class is made up of those who be- 
lieve something, and wish to believe more, 
concerning a mysterious borderland of nature 
where they can come into possession of 
wonderful powers and rob nature of her 
secrets, 
who encourage this delusion and thrive by 
it. Some of them are temporarily honest, 
some are half-deluded, and some others, the 
larger number probably, are wholly wicked 
and knowingly deceitful. There must be 
thousands of these tricksters who make 
millions of dollars by their trade. Fa- 
vorite words with which they beguile their 
customers are ‘“‘ psychology,” ‘‘metaphysics,”’ 
the ‘‘subconscious,” and the ‘subliminal.’ 
It is worth the while of any person interested 
in such matters to read such a book as this 
which is both intelligible and scientific. 


THE SALOON PROBLEM AND Social RE- 
FORM. By John Marshall Barker. Ph.D. 
The Everett Press. $1.—Perhaps 
in no place is temperance so needed—that is, 
the old Greek idea of nothing-too-much, 
nothing in excess—as in dealing with the 
difficult question of intemperance. Certainly 
nothing is gained by wild exaggeration, by 
saying, for instance, as we have heard it said 
at “temperance meetings” in a Prohibition 
State, that a man who would drink a glass of 

eer is as vile a sinner as one who was rolling 
under the table from the effects of continuous 
potations of bad whiskey, and was going 
home to beat his wife and children. But 
fortunately order is coming out of this chaos. 
The investigations of the Committee of Fifty, 


for example, have made the atmosphere. 


muck clearer. It is now generally recognized 
that only those laws are greatly effective 
which embody the average feeling of the 


community, and which will be approximately, 


lived up to. ‘This little book is, on the whole, 
a temperate and restrained discussion of the 
problem which perhaps more than any one 
social problem presses home to the hearts 
and lives of the American people. The evils 
of the drink habit are not exaggerated. One 
or two facts are as good as a thousand. 
According to the report of the president of 
the Department of Public Charities of New 
York City, referring to the almshouse: “Out 
of the 2,936 inmates, 2,729 were admitted 
for destitution. “They were just helpless, in 
the main, because they had yielded to the 
desire for drink until long-suffering friends 
could no longer bear the burden of their 
existence.’ In 1894 out of 1,281 imsane 
persons in Massachusetts, 659 were addicted 
to the use of liquors. The assassins of Gar- 
field and McKinley are stigmatized as “‘prod- 
ucts of the saloon.’’ In general, “ninety-five 
per cent. of all crime is caused directly or 
indirectly by drink.’’ In the face of such 
facts, moderation seems fairly impossible. 
Yet what is to be done is to be accomplished 
by some such means as the following: the 
development of a better public sentiment, 
and here there is much work for the Christian 
Church and for the colleges. ‘‘As go the 
colleges of to-day, so goes the world to- 
morrow.” The scientific instruction of tem- 
perance in our schools has already done 
much to further the cause of sobriety. This 
writer thinks that “local option has proved 


The smaller class consists of those: 
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to be the best available method of dealing 
with the saloon.” At least it keeps it “in 
the open.”’? As we have seen by personal 
experience in a Prohibition State, nothing is 
more dangerous to the cause of temperance 
than a policy of evasion, of winking at an 
evil which, in public, we loudly profess to be 
non-existent. 


THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT VALUE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Charles Foster 
Kent, Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale 
University. New York: Scribner’s,—This 
is one of the best of the books that are in- 


‘tended to commend to the orthodox relig- 


ious public the results of recent Biblical crit- 
icism, or, better stated, are intended to 
bring out the real, religious significance of 
the Bible. Prof. Kent is well acquainted 
with the Biblical material and with the re- 
cent literature of the subject, and has good 
power of presentation. He retains certain 
traditional phrases, such as ‘‘ progressive di- 
vine revelation” and ‘‘the chosen people,” 
but follows the scientific method in his treat- 
ment of the Old Testament. There is no 
necessary antagonism between the concep- 
tions ‘‘divine revelation” and “natural 
human development”: it is a legitimate view 
that God reveals his will through man in ac- 
cordance with the laws of human nature. 
Only, the conception of revelation should 
not be confined to the Bible or to any re- 
ligious book, and every people should be re- 
garded as ‘‘chosen” for some purpose. After 
introductory chapters on the eclipse and re- 
discovery of the Old Testament and the pur- 
pose of the book (which is to teach spiritual 
truth), Dr. Kent takes up its parts in chrono- 
logical order, giving the history of the liter- 
ary development, the contents of the various 
writings, and the history of the formation of 
the Old Testament canon, He inserts some- 
thing on the origin of the New Testament 
books. His exposition, though necessarily 
brief, is generally clear and _ satisfactory. 
The author of the ‘Song of Songs” should 
not be called a “sage” (p. 175 f.), and it 
would be better to omit or to condemn the 
view that the book presents the struggle in 
a country maiden’s heart between love for a 
shepherd lover and the attractions of a royal 
marriage. The poem is nothing but a col- 
lection of wedding songs, and some of the 
descriptions are too outspoken to be literally 
translated. The volume ends with sugges- 
tions as to methods of studying the Old Tes- 
tament and remarks on religious education, 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
By James Martineau. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50.—This is the fifth edition 
of the work to which Dr. Martineau devoted 
his great abilities in the later part of his 
career. He intended it to be the summary 
and conclusion of his great work as a theo- 
logical thinker and teacher. He lived long 
enough to furnish prefaces to the first three 
editions and in them to correct many errors 
and misstatements of his critics. He replied 
with vigor to those who perverted his meaning 
and described his book as ‘‘one that were 
better left unread,” and in every contest 
with his opponents showed himself a master. 
Now that he is gone and cannot make replies, 
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it is pleasant to note the fact that replies to 
unfavorable criticism are not now so much 
needed as they were. Many of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s main positions are now taken by 
stalwart defenders of the faith called evan- 
gelical. Over the claim formerly made that 
Dr. Martineau was no Unitarian, there is a 
movement toward the advocacy of the claim 
that he was a stalwart exponent, not only 
of the higher criticism, but of the higher 
orthodoxy. But up to the very close of his 
life he left no uncertainty in the minds of 
those who knew him as to his total and un- 
compromising break with all the historic 
creeds of Christendom. He recognized, as 
all large-minded men must, the creeds as 
symbols of great truths which are coming into 
the minds of men. But he never juggled 
with the creeds; he never said that he be- 
lieved what he did not believe. He ex- 
pounded the creed in its real sense and set 
it aside as a thing which he could not sign 
or profess to believe. He then went behind 
the creed and expounded the universal and 
eternal truths which men were feeling after 
and trying to express. In this volume he 
sets aside every claim made by the churches 
to exercise authority over the consciences of 
men, and places responsibility where it 
belongs in each individual soul, in its relations 
to the Eternal Wisdom. 


Tue GosPEL oF Lovr. By Rev. Edmund 
G. Moberly. Philadelphia: Nunc Licet 
Press.—Mr. Moberly writes as a minister of 
the Church of England, who has been deeply 
influenced by his readings of Swedenborg 
and would gladly induce his brethren to see 
for themselves the correspondence between 
the views of Kingsley, Robertson, Dean 
Stanley, and Dean Farrar, and the doctrines 
which Swedenborg announced more than a 
century ago. The gospel of love is con- 
sidered in its scope and in its fruits, its re- 
lation to sin and sorrow, its eternal en- 
couragement to loving service. It is the 
fulfiynent and crown of religion and brings 
the kingdom of heaven on the earth. 


Miscellaneous. 


The new tri-monthly calendar, published 
by the Geo. H. Ellis Co., might be called a 
Harvard calendar, so brave is it in Harvard 
shields, with the Harvard seal and mottoes 
at the top and the fine picture of Harvard’s 
president, taken from a recent photograph, in 
the centre. The colors of the shield are re- 
peated in the border, and the result is 
thoroughly artistic and distinctive. The 
calendar may be had free upon application, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Richard G. Badger of Boston publishes 
A Life Sentence, or Duty in Dealing with 
Crime, in which W. Watson Burgess has 
chosen for his heroine a woman who has 
barely escaped the gallows, pushed to murder 
by unendurable wrongs. He holds broad 
views touching the responsibility of others 
than the immediate criminal in cases when 
the limit of endurance has been reached, but 
he does not allow the seriousness of this sub- 
ject to win from his main object of telling 
a story, 
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Frederick A. Ober, whose book on Co- 
lumbus, the Discoverer, was recently noticed 
in these columns, adds to the same Heroes 
of American History Series a book on 
Pizarro and the Conquest of Peru. It tells 
with considerable detail the story of the re- 
markable man who subdued the empire of 
the Incas, leaving behind him records of 
great adventures and remarkable achieve- 


ments. The volume presents in condensed 
form much that has hitherto been accessible 


only to students. The publishers are Harper 
& Brothers of New York, and the price of the 
book is $1 net. 


Mrs. Alderman Casey, the warm-hearted, 
quick-tempered wife of Michael and mother 
of Mickey and Mary Ann, tells her own ex- 
periences in these clever monologues, as re- 
ported by Irene Stoddard Capwell, and 
makes it clear how the Caseys rose to their 
present eminence in Chicago circles. Her 
new telephone, the prize she won at the 
euchre party, her experiences in a summer 
hotel, and the love affairs of Mary Ann are 
subjects of some of her talks, and all show 
her wit and spirit to good advantage. The 
book is published by R. F. Fenno & Co of 
New York. 


A sketch of Quincy, including Old Brain- 
tree and Merry-Mount, has been published in 
response to a demand for a souvenir of Quincy. 
It has been prepared by Rev. Daniel Munro 
Wilson, whose interest in the place was ad- 
mirably expressed in that other book about 
Quincey, Where American Independence Began. 
The sketch is beautifully printed with many 
illustrations, every one of which is interesting. 
Mr. Wilson manages to find room for charac- 
teristic incidents and calls appreciatively the 
roll of Quiney’s great men. Orders for this 
sketch may be addressed to Lyman A. Chapin, 
Quincy, Mass. Prices: per copy, 25 cents; 
postpaid, 30 cents. Extra fine paper, 35 
cents; postpaid, 40 cents, Cloth bound, 50 
cents; postpaid, 56 cents. 


The Art of Speaking and Writing English, 
as written up by Sherwin Cody, includes now 
four little volumes, models of compactness. 
The new volume is A Dictionary of Errors. 
The rules of grammar that are commonly 
violated are stated, and under each is given 
a correct example that it may be fixed in 
memory. Errors in letter-writing, mistakes 
of pronunciation, words often misspelled, 
and errors in the use of words are succes- 
sively taken up. The book makes for nicer 
discrimination in language and will, doubt- 
less, be found useful by many who may be 
stirred, but not practically helped, by Henry 
James’s appeal for purer colloquial English. 
It is published by the Old Greek Press. 
(Chicago, New York, and Boston.) 


The reputation as a writer of historical 
fiction which Tower or Throne gave to Mrs 
Harriet T. Comstock will be enhanced by her 
powerful new novel, The Queen’s Hostage, 
which will strongly appeal to all who love 
a stirring story of love and adventure. Its 
events take place in the latter part of the 
reign of Elizabeth. The Earl of Ruthven, 
who has conspired against the throne, is 
released from the Tower when his son, Lord 
Ronald, is made a hostage for his father’s 
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loyalty. The child is brought up at Grey 
Towers, in loneliness, and is considered by 
his father to be lacking in mind and strength. 
When the presence of the queen’s hostage is 
demanded at court, the earl substitutes a 
carefully trained impostor, and the rightful 
heir wanders from his home, and under the 
training of Will Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
becomes a famous actor. There are numer- 
ous charming and powerful scenes in the 
story, among them the wayside acting of 
strolling players, a runaway visit to the Globe 
Theatre, interviews with the queen, and a 
love scene between Ronald and the beautiful 
heroine of the romance, Lady Sylvia. The 
story abounds in strong characterizations, 
in vivid color, high imagination, and _ pictur- 
esque surroundings. 


Some time ago we printed an appreciative 
notice of Mrs. Sarah Warner Brooks’s in- 
teresting outdoor studies, published by 
Richard G. Badger, under the title A Garden 
with House Attached. At this season of the 
year it is again recalled to remembrance. 
The following letter, written by Col. Higgin- 
son, says no more of it than it deserves. He 
writes: ‘Thank you very much for sending 
me your delightful book called A Garden with 
House Attached, and that especially at a 
season when the man with the hoe, and so 
many other men and women also, are be- 
ginning to linger into the evening’s darkness 
in order to try their domestic experiments in 
obtaining many flowers with but little knowl- 
edge. As you lead us to and fro in your 
garden, you not only answer all our questions, 
but render greater service by suggesting new 
and added questions, which only multiply 
pleasantly as we dwell longer and longer 
over the flower-beds and your pages. You 
prepare for us, as you do for pot-pourri, 
‘bushels of these scented petals’ (page 75). 
The portraits of yourself bending over your 
flowers, here and there, will recall you to the 
minds of many old friends who have not seen 
you for many a day.” 


Important 
Temperance Publications. 


Temperance Testimonies. 
By Representative Men. 
Brief expressions of opinion by Rudyard Kipling, 
Carroll D. Wright, David Starr Jordan, John D. 
Long, and others, emphasizing temperance principles. 
24. The Temperance Problem. 
By JosEpH H. CRooKeEr. 


A brief survey of present conditions and tendencies ; 
the problem ancient and difficult; methods of prog- 
ress; losses in the struggle; specific gains; con- 
clusions, 
2. Personal Purity (Revised). 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Making the most of one’s self; lessons of the tremen- 
dous power of purity of body and mind; a higher 
standard in modern society; evidences of progress. 
22. The Unitarian Denomination and its 
Relation to the Temperance Reform 
Movement. By WILLIAM L. WALSH. 


The very spirit of Unitarianism involves support of 
temperance principles; declarations to that effect; 
some misconceptions. 


Please order by number only, not by title. 
All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


25. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Home. 


Gulliver in Lilliput. 


(What the Bugs said.) 

Here in these woods we see a Man; 

We’ll worry him; we think we can. 

This creature, though so ominous, 

Shall be attacked by Bugs like us. 

Yes, though he be so grand and large, 
We mean to take him now in charge. 
He’s very grand—he sits quite still— 
But we will make him move—we will! 

M. J. H., in Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Glorious Fourth. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Teddy awoke the morning of the Fourth 
with all sorts of rosy visions in mind. 

After the firecrackers and torpedoes were 
disposed of, he intended drilling his men 
for the parade. 

After dinner they were to have the battle 
of Lexington down behind the hotel barn. 
This was on Miss Titus’s account; she hated 
noise, and, strange to say, had a strong 
objection to boys of all sizes. Teddy’s 
room was next to Miss Titus’s, and he had 
reason to respect her prejudices. 

When our man sat down to breakfast in 
fresh white linen sailor suit, he noticed a 
letter by his plate. It was rather soiled and 
thumbed, and bore no stamp. Teddy 
opened it with a sense of importance, and 
read these words in some one’s best vertical 
seript :— 

Mr. TED ANSUN: 

Deer Sir,—This is to tell you that we are 
all going on a picknick too day with Unkle 
Fred at his Camp. We ain’t going to have 
no boss so you can be Captin and Kernal 
and army all to once. We ast Dick and 
Tom and Joe to go to, so you can have the 
hole ranch to yourself. 

Yours respeckfully, 
BERT, 
BILL, 
Max, and the rest. 

Teddy sat very still, his Castle of Bliss 
toppling in ruins about him. An uneasy 
conscience told him that he was somewhat 
of a ‘‘boss.” He had insisted upon being 
captain; but, then, wasn’t it hzs soldier suit 
and his drum and his gun? Then wasn’t 
he going to furnish the biggest part of the 
torpedoes and firecrackers? 

Something like a sob made its way up 
in Teddy’s throat, but he was game and 
sternly swallowed it down. There was noth- 
ing left but to bear it like a man—just as 
Capt. Anson would on his far-away naval 
vessel. But, then, to be turned down before 
the entire world—to be left the only boy in 
the hotel—and on the glorious Fourth! The 
tears would come, but Teddy as sternly re- 
pressed them and turned to his breakfast. 

“What is the matter, dearie?”’ said mother, 
whose keen eyes saw everything. 

‘Oh, nuthin’,”” responded her son, briefly 
thrusting the letter into his pocket. 

At first Teddy thought he didn’t want any 
breakfast. Then he reflected that he might 
as well have some joy in life, and set to with 
more heart, 

After breakfast he watched the departure 
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of the various excursion and pleasure coaches. 


Then a deep silence hovered over ‘the place. 


broken by not so much as the pop of a tor- 
pedo or the bang of a firecracker. Teddy’s 
very soul sickened within him. He was wan- 
dering aimlessly about when suddenly he saw 
something that made his heart give a little 
flying leap. 

A boy was sitting on the veranda, a real, 
true boy, and by his side was a gentleman 
reading a newspaper. Teddy sauntered 
up and down a few times never even glancing 
at the two, but managing to get nearer and 
nearer. When he was finally as near as he 
could be, he looked at the stranger and said, 
“Want to come down ?”’ 

The boy spoke a low word to his compan- 
ion, who nodded without taking his eyes 
from his paper. Then the boy joined Teddy. 

“Halloa,” said Ted, “I didn’t know you 
were here. Where did you come from?” 

“We came from New York last night,’ 
replied the boy. 

“Want to go round the place ?”’ 

“Yes, if you please.” 

“My name’s Edward Anson—only every 
one calls me Teddy. I live in Washington.” 

“My name is Edward, too,—Edward 
Selford,—only no one ever calls me Teddy.” 
Both boys laughed, and all constraint 
dropped from their relations. 

“Want to fire off crackers?” 

Edward looked a little blank, but re- 
sponded politely, ‘“Yes, if you please, if it’s 
allowed.” 

“Allowed? I guess so, on the Fourth of 
July—wait a minute.” 

Teddy bustled away and returned with 
his arms full of all sorts of delightful, noise- 
producing, ear-splitting material. They 
adjourned to the grove, and a glorious racket 
began. 

“Better take that off,” advised Teddy, 
glancing at his companion’s Eton coat. 

Edward at once removed it, and threw it 
over a garden seat. 

“Why do you have—these things—crack- 
ers you call them—to-day ?” 

Teddy stared at his new friend with open 
mouth. “Why, it’s Fourth of July—Decla- 
ration of Independence Day, you know!”’ 

“Oh, yes—yes, of course. Only I’ve 
never—I mean I’ve always lived abroad.” 

“Then you’ve missed a lot of fun. Come 
on now, Edward. Here’s your bunch. Let’s 
fire off the little fellows first.” 

From then on the grove resounded with 
merry shouts and much noise. Dinner-time 
still found them at it, and they had to make 
a hasty run into the hotel to get ready for 
the meal. 

“Tsn’t it a  mnuisance—this washing,’ 
gasped Teddy, as they charged up the stairs. 

“Beastly bore,’’ responded Edward, feel- 
ingly. 

. After dinner they were not so much in- 
clined to exert themselves. 

“Let’s walk around the place,’”’ suggested 
Teddy, ‘‘and then we’ll have the fight.” So 
the two boys spent an hour strolling about. 
“George Washington stayed here once,” 
remarked Teddy, as they stood looking up at 
one wing of the hotel which seemed very 
much more ancient than the rest. 

“Did he?” replied Edward with such a 
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lack of enthusiasm that his companion was 
almost petrified with surprise. 
“Yes, he did, and they keep his room just 


the same. It’s that corner one. [ll ask 
Mr. Whitmarsh to let me take you in. It’s 
a kind of museum, you know. Now let’s 
go and play Battle of Lexington.” 

“What's that?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” and both 


Teddy’s tone and face were genuinely horri- 
fied. ‘‘Don’t you remember how the British 
went from Boston to destroy our ammuni- 
tion at Lexington? Don’t you remember 
how Paul Revere rode to Lexington to warn 
the people? Don’t you know how the min- 
ute-men were ready for them and drove them 
away? Don’t you remember how we 
wouldn’t be under the King of England and 
said so-in the Declaration of Independence ? 
Don’t you remember what a long war we 
had with England, and how we licked ’em 
and drove ’em away?” 

Edward’s fair, pleasant face flushed. “‘I 
won’t play any such game,” he said vio- 
lently. “I won’t, because I’m an English- 
man myself. You think you are great pa- 
triots, you Americans; but you were rebels! 
Do you hear me? You were rebelling against 
your true and lawful sovereign, King George! 
You committed treason!” 

Teddy’s heart filled with rage. Red lights 
danced before his eyes. He could only 
splutter, ‘‘We licked you, we did!” 

“You were not worth minding,” said Ed- 
ward, loftily. ‘‘England’s rule is in every 
quarter of the globe. She doesn’t need you 
people. Besides England never has been 
really beaten. She’s the greatest country 
in the world, and she’s going to buy up all 
your land before she gets through. You ought 
to see my uncle’s ranch in Colorado!” 

“So you’re an Englishman,” said Teddy, 
bitterly. ‘‘Why didn’t you say so before? 
I ’spect that’s why you wear that coat with 
the silly little tail ’’?— 

But Edward was not looking at his com- 
panion. ° 

‘“What’s that?’’ he said pointing to the 
George Washington part of the hotel. 

A cloud of smoke was beginning to roll 
out of an open window followed by a tongue 
of flame. 

“Tt’s a fire!’’? gasped Teddy. ‘You run 
to the stables and tell the men to come up! 
V’ll go find Mr. Whitmarsh.” Teddy raced to 
the main entrance and up the stairs. The 
large hall was empty. 

“Fire! fire!” he shouted, rushing into the 
dining-room; but that, too, was vacant. 
He raced back again to the George Wash- 
ington part and met Edward, who gasped: 
“T’ve been all over those stables and yelled 
and yelled. Where are the people, any 
way?” 

‘Most of them are away driving, but some 
one ought to be there. What shall we do? 
There’s the pipe they water the lawn with, 
in that arbor. I know where it screws on.” 

“T can screw it,’’ said Edward, ‘‘and there’s 
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the place to turn on the water. Come along, 
Ted!” 

The two boys dragged out the wheel from 
the arbor and unrolled the hose. ‘They man- 
aged to fasten it and turn on the water. Soon 
a stream was directed toward the blaze. It 
took two boys, however, to hold the hose 
pipe, and they stood there screaming ‘‘ Fire! 
fire!’ at the top of their voices. 

A man dashed around the house. It was 
one of the hostlers who had been taking a 
nap behind the barn. Several of the waiters 
appeared from the outer kitchen where they 
had been gossiping. Mr. Whitmarsh ran up 
from the tennis court where he had been 
watching a game, and all the players fol- 
lowed. 

He gave the alarm for the village fire de- 
partment. There was a quick skurry up- 
stairs to find out the cause and more dous- 
ing of water. And it was a very unusual 
cause. The room was Mrs. Whitmarsh’s 
sitting-room, and the maid had neglected 
closing the blinds. A globe stood on a 
small table in the bay window in the 
full blaze of the scorching afternoon sun, 
The glass had acted as a prism and given out 
a spark. Some stockings to be darned, on 
the table, had slowly smouldered, then a 
muslin frock of Baby Whitmarsh’s had 
caught. When they entered the room, the 
tablecloth and curtains were burning mer- 
rily. But a few pailfuls of water brought 
from the bath-room, aided by what the boys 
had already done, put out the last spark 
just as the first engine rattled up the drive. 
Then there was time to ask a few questions, 
and the boys were made such heroes that they 
felt really uncomfortable. 

“Tt was Edward—he did the mostest,” 
insisted Teddy. 

“But I couldn’t have done it alone,’’ said 
Edward warmly. 

“JT think you are both very brave boys,” 
said a voice from the crowd. “If it hadn’t 
been for these two boys, the whole hotel 
might have gone.” It was Miss Titus who 
spoke. She stood there with her hair over 
her shoulders, for her maid had been brush- 
ing it when the alarm was given. But no- 
body noticed, or, if they did, nobody cared. 

And of all the praise none was so sweet 
to Teddy’s ears. There was no battle of 
Lexington that afternoon; but they had had 
something better—a real, true fire. And 
hadn’t they helped put it out ? 

As to the hostile forces of England and 
America, there was perpetual peace between 
them. Had they not joined heart and hand 
to save George Washington’s sleeping-place? 

The other boys arrived at seven, rather 
cross and very sleepy. It hadn’t been such 
a good time. They had left their torpedoes 
and crackers behind. Bert had fallen into 
the lake and had to go to bed while his 
clothes dried, there had been mosquitoes, 
and they had ‘missed the fire! Revenge 
hadn’t been sweet after all. 

But the week following was the time of 
their lives for every child in the hotel. What 
Edward’s uncle couldn’t and wouldn’t do 
to make boys and girls happy, no one was 
able to discover. When they left, it was a 
sad day for their admiring friends. 

“Now, remember, Teddy, you’re to come 
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and see me some time, and we’re going to 
write,’ said Edward at parting. 

“Yes, of course,” said Teddy briskly. 

“And America is the greatest country on 
earth—except Great Britain,’? added Ed- 
ward, slyly. 

“You'd better read American history 
more carefully, young man,’’ advised his 
uncle, pulling the curly locks that would 
tumble over his nephew’s fair English fore- 
head. ‘The next day Bert said to Teddy, 
in great excitement, ‘““Did you know Ed- 
ward’s a lord? It’s in the paper Aunt Em 
sent from Newport. It says, ‘The Honorable 
Herbert Selford, third son of the Earl of 
Denton, who has been on from his Colo- 
rado ranch, has gone to Woodhurst for a brief 
stay. He is accompanied by his nephew, 
the Honorable Edward Selford, who is heir 
to the earldom of Denton. The Hon, Ed- 
ward has been spending some months with 
his uncle.’ Think of it, we’ve been playing 
with some one who’s a real lord, or is going 
to be!” 

“Perhaps he won’t be,’ said ‘Teddy, 
easily. ‘“‘But any rate, he’s the best fellow 
I know. Perhaps he can’t help being a lord. 
Any rate I like him even if he did fight against 
us in the Revolution.’ 


A Succession of Disasters. 


One of the earliest nonsense rhymes of 
more than half a century ago was recently 
quoted in the Christian Register Pleasantry 
column. Here is the whole of it as I recall 
it. Perhaps the children of this day may 
like to know what amused us sixty years 
ago — 

By the side of a murmuring stream 

An elderly gentleman sat; 

On the top of his head was his wig, 

On the top of his wig was his hat. 

The wind it blew high and blew strong, 

Where this elderly gentleman sat, 

And took from his head in a trice 

And plunged in the river his hat. 

The gentleman then took his cane, 

Which lay by his side where he sat; 

But he dropped in the river his wig, 

In attempting to get out his hat. 

Oh, then in the depths of despair, 

Though still from the place where he sat, 

He slipped and fell plump overhead 

To swim with his wig and his hat. 
Os) 


How Ned became a Hero. 


Ned was six years old when Fourth of 
July came; but he was delicate and timid, 
and he did not care for firecrackers,—in 
fact, he was a little afraid of them. 

“Mamma,” he said, “Cousin Willie says 
I can’t be a hero unless I fire off crackers 
like the other boys. Can’t I, mamma?” 

“T am glad you don’t like gunpowder,” 
said mamma, ‘‘and I never heard that it 
made a hero of anybody.” 

Still Ned could not help wishing, as he 
went down the street to Aunt Ann’s a while 
later, that he could be a real hero. 

He saw a boy come out of a yard and put a 
bunch of firecrackers close by the walk, 
where he must pass. 

“Thope he won’t light them till I get by,” 
thought Ned, 


‘she held them fast. 
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But he did, and then he ran into the house, 
leaving the door open. As he looked back, 
he saw a tiny little girl come dancing out, 
aud, spying the bright-colored crackers in 
the gutter, she made a rush for them. 

“Oh!” gasped Ned, expecting to see 
them go off in the little one’s hand. 

There was no time to stop to think about 
it, and the next instant Ned was at the child’s 
side, telling her that the crackers would 
burn, and trying totake themfrom her. But 
But Ned was the 
stronger, and just as he forced them away 
one of them exploded, some of the powder 
burning Ned’s cheek. By this time the 
people in the house rushed out, and Ned was 
thanked and praised until he almost wanted 
to cry. As soon as he could get away he 
ran straight home. 

His mother bathed the spot that the 
powder had hurt while she heard the story. 
She said, “If being burned with powder 
makes a hero, I think we must say you were 
one, after all.”—Emma C. Dowd, in Youth's 
Companion. 


Door Keys in Sweden. 


A door key hung outside a house in Sweden 
is a sign that the family are not at home. 
The custom is more courteous to callers than 
the American practice of allowing the visi- 
tor to “find out by ascertaining”? through 
futile bell-ringing or button-punching; but 
it requires a greater confidence in your fel- 
low-man, justifiable perhaps in Sweden. 


What Dogs Like. 


I think all dogs adored Paul, because he 
talked to them so continually. Dogs are 
not like people in this respect, and Paul early 
discovered it. The more you talk to a dog 
the better he likes it, and he tunes his temper 
to your every mood. Are you merry? He 
frisks and frolics and jumps up at you with 
wild abandon. Are you sorrowful? He will 
lay his head softly on your knee, looking up 
into your face with adoring, kindly eyes 
that, far more prettily than any words, beg 
you to cheer up, and tell you that he, at all 
events, thinks you worthy of the utmost 
good fortune. The right kind of dog never 
lets you forget how much he loves you, and 
that, for most of us, is a statement that will 
bear much reiteration—From “Concerning 
Paul and Fiammetta”’ (Scribner’s). 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph-— 
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The Song of Labor. 


1 sing the song of the workman, 

The joy of the man whose hand 

Leaps to fulfil with practised skill 

The keen, sure brain’s demand, 

Who knows the thrill of creation, 

Who stands with the Lord as one— 

Sees what was wrought from hidden thought, 
And can say of his work, ‘‘ Well done!” 


Some must lie soft and feed daintily, 

Or the soul in them makes moan, 

But little he heeds who finds his needs 

In the maker’s joy alone; 

Sorrow and pain may come to him,— 

They surely come to all,— 

But ever he feels a strength that steels 
\ His heart to the shafts that fall, 


He gladly greets the coming years, 
They bring him added skill; 
He feels no ruth for the loss of youth, 
His goal is nearer still: ‘ 
And only this he asks of fate, 
That he may keep his dower 
Of strength and will and labor’s skill 
Unto his life’s last hour. 
—Ninette M. Lowater, in Youth's Companion. 


Science versus “Science.” 


Interesting and suggestive as are the cir- 
cumstances connected with the dedication 
of the new Christian Science Temple, and 
the vast number of adherents of this new 
cult who have thronged the streets of the 
city the past few days, the meetings for 
the relation of personal experience, the 
narratives of the healing of the sick, appeal 
most strongly to the physician. It is 
claimed, and evidently believed, that, under 
this new dispensation, disease that has re- 
sisted ordinary methods of cure, and even 
been given up as hopeless, has been anni- 
hilated and removed. 

Thus far, unfortunately, these narratives, 
which come from many sources, and some- 
times from distant lands, rest on’ simple, 
though evidently sincere, assertion. If the 
world at large is to be convinced, have we 
not a right to demand some substantial 
proof? In a legal trial, affecting ordinary 
interests, evidence is collected and carefully 
sifted. An unsupported statement is not 
commonly deemed sufficient, especially when 
not made by an expert. Why not, then, 
have the cure of disease, when claimed, 
stand or fall by the facts in each individual 
case? 

Take a cure of consumption. In order 
that this may be credibly assigned to the 
method alleged to have been employed, we 
require evidence as follows:— 

(1) Of the character and standing of the 
physician who diagnosed the disease. 

(2) A statement from him of the physical 
signs in the case before treatment. 

(3) A statement of the condition of the 
patient after a cure has been effected 

And (4), if possible, an account of other 
similar cases submitted to the same treat- 
ment. 

All this surely seems reasonable. Take, 
for instance, the course long pursued at 
Lourdes, where cures by methods unknown 
to ordinary medical science are said to be 
occasionally effected. The following facts 
are taken from a work, entitled the ‘‘Med- 
ical History of Lourdes,” written by Dr. 
Boissarie and published in 1891. In 1890 
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there was a medical bureau composed of 
thirty physicians. To them dre submitted 
all cases of cure, and by means of consulta- 
tion with the previous physician of the pa- 
tient they verify the history of the case. 
As Dr. Boissarie writes, “The disease is 
clearly determined and the results obtained 
are appreciated by competent observers.” 
“The Facts of Lourdes,’ says Bernheim, 
“enter henceforth the domain of science. 
Science accepts, classifies, and studies them. 
It is only the interpretation that remains in 
dispute.... All these observations have been 
truthfully compiled: for them men of honor 
are responsible.”’ 

We as physicians ask no more, we ask 
no less for the facts of Christian Science. 
For example, the writer has seen in print 
a statement of the diseases cured under 
the auspices of the new faith. Among 
them are two, each of which attacks a 
special sense, with the affections of which 
he is familiar. One of these diseases is 
considered hopeless: it commences in early 
life, advances slowly, but surely, and at 
about middle age the destruction of the 
sense is substantially complete. No known 
treatment affects its progress. The other 
disease is ordinarily met with in people ad- 
vanced in years. It may progress slowly, 
causes the temporary disuse of the sense in 
question, and, when it has reached a certain 
point, may generally be remedied by sur- 
gical interference. As in the case of the 
other affection, treatment is useless. 

Convincing proof that either or both of 
these diseases is capable of cure by any 
method, and the resulting avoidance of a 
surgical operation in the case of the latter, 
would indeed be a boon to humanity. It is 
a glory of the writer’s profession that it 
is ever ready to learn, to accept new light 
from any source whatever, and to simply 
require reasonable evidence that its confi- 
dence is not misplaced. Consequently an 
influential Christian Science friend was in- 
formed that the writer would be most glad 
to see cures thus effected, and that he, 
moreover, would consider it a privilege to 
examine any person about to be submit- 
ted to such treatment, free of charge, would 
furnish a written statement of the nature of 
the disease, would estimate and express 
mathematically (as may be done) the amount 
of the sense still remaining, and at the con- 
clusion of the treatment would verify and, 
if it were wished, would himself publish the 
result. All he desired was to be himself 
convinced and to be able to convince others 
of the benefits conferred. 

To his friend this desire seemed reason- 
able, and he was promised an apportunity 
to confer and make arrangements with a 
Christian Science practitioner. This party 
called a few days later and said that the 
arrangement was impracticable. It must 
be declined. An examination by a physi- 
cian in advance of the Science treatment 
might impair its subsequent efficacy. And 
an examination after the cure was com- 
pleted, if conducted by one alien to the 
faith, would be opposed to its tenets. When 
pressed in regard to the disease itself and 
how they obtained the knowledge of its 
presence, no explanation was forthcoming. 
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Now the writer has no knowledge of 
Christian Science, and wishes to be re- 
garded as neither its friend nor its foe. But 
no one will dispute the justice of his claim 
that people who profess themselves able 
to cure a disease ought to be willing to give 
proof of its presence and evidence of its 
subsequent disappearance. And this is pre- 
cisely what the new school of healers re- 
fuse to do. They claim great achievements 
in mitigating the ills to which flesh is liable, 
they indulge profusely in glittering generali- 
ties; but, when the thing is brought home to 
them, they decline to furnish proof or to 
allow investigation. Something more than 
unsupported statements and uncorroborated 
cures must be advanced before the world will 
be willing to-allow the healing claims of the 
new dispensation—Hasket Derby, in Boston 
Transcript. 


Liberal Religious Preachers in 
Europe. 


At the request of the New York League of 
Unitarian. Women I ask you to print in your 
columns the following list of liberal religious 
preachers and services in Continental Europe, 
for the benefit of any travellers of our faith 
who this summer may desire to worship on 
Sundays in accordance with their cherished 
convictions. 

In Paris, Rev. Profs. Jean Réville and G, 
Bonet-Maury may not infrequently be heard 
in the Protestant pulpits of that city. Both 
speak English, but of course preach in French. 
Rev. M. Reyss, 49 Boulevard Periére, is the 
general agent of the French liberal churches 
and editor of Le Protestant, the liberal Chris- 
tian organ (published weekly at 20 Rue de 
Vienne, Paris), in which the Protestant 
Sunday services and preachers are regularly 
announced. Rev. J. E. Roberty is one of the 
pastors at the Oratoire, 147 Rue St. Honoré, 
the principal Protestant church in Paris. 
The other pastors are orthodox. Roberty 
is, perhaps, the most brilliant pulpit orator 
in France and a member of our International 
Council. Divine service at the Oratoire 
begins at 10.15 Am. It will interest the 
visitor to know that this church was once a 
Roman Catholic stronghold, in which, in- 
deed, the conspirators of St. Bartholomew 
gathered for a preliminary religious service, 
had their swords blessed, the white cross 
affixed to their hats, and their hearts fanati- 
cized, before they sallied forth, at the sound 
of the church bell of St. Germain, close by, 
to begin their bloody work of exterminating 
the Huguenots. To-day it is a Protestant 
place of worship, through the gift of Napo- 
leon I. Such are the revenges of time and 
the ironies of history! 

Many Americans will desire to hear Rey. 
Charles Wagner, author of ‘“The Simple Life,” 
at his independent Church, No. 91 Boulevard 
Beaumarchais. It should be remembered 
that in the summer-time these preachers are 
often away on their vacation, and substitutes 
oceupy their places. 

In Sevres (Seine-et-Oise), 9 Rue Brogniard, 
is the asylum for priests who have withdrawn _ 
from the Roman Catholic Church of France. 
It has already sheltered within six years over 
eight hundred such seceders, and secured 
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them occupation in secular society or the 
Protestant pulpit. Its founder and director, 
Rey. A. Bourrier, is a noble and exceedingly 
interesting man, formerly an abbé at the 
Cathedral of Marseilles. He is now a Protes- 
tant pastor at Bellevue, and editor of the 
widely circulated Chrétien Francais. Un- 
fortunately he speaks no English. How I 
wish some of our wealthy Americans, abroad 
or at home, would bestow upon his mission 
to the unhappy, restless priests of France a 
tithe of the great sums they spend during 
their vacation! In no way could they so 
contribute to the progress of France in true 
spiritual and moral freedom. 

In Lyon the Protestant pastors are mostly 
liberal. In Brussels Rev. James Hocart, so 
well known to Americans, holds liberal ser- 
vices. His congregation meets at 14 Rue du 
Parchemin. Rev. A. Rey of Liege is also a 
pronounced liberal. In Strassburg Rev. Dr. 
Th. Gérold is the centre of the liberal move- 
ment in the lJLutheran churches. He 
preaches in German, at St. Nicolai. Profs. 
Lobstein, Von Dobschutz, and Holtzmann 
represent free and progressive thought at the 
university. 

In Geneva, Profs. Montet, Chantre, and 
Balavoine of the theological faculty, among 
others, represent at the university the liberal 
cause. Pastors Cougnard, Rochat, Gaillard, 
Choisy, Maystre, Martin, and others are the 
liberal French preachers. Father Hya- 
cinthe is also sometimes heard in the cathe- 
dral, 

At Berne Rey. Profs. Marti and Ragatz 
and Revs. H. Marthaler and E. Ryser (both 
preaching at the Church of the Holy Spirit) 
uphold the liberal tradition. At Basel our 
friend Rev. Alfred Altherr of St. Leonhard’s 
Church, Pastor Braendli, and Prof. Dr. P. W. 
Schmidt of the university, are prominent 
liberals. 

At Ziirich, Rev. G. Schoenholzer at the 
beautiful new Kreuzkirche, a model of modern 
church architecture, and Rev. Prof. Karl 
Furrer at St. Peter’s (Henry Lang’s church) 
preach the gospel of freedom, while Rev. 
Profs. Schmiedel and Christ of the university 
are its learned advocates. About one-half 
of the Protestant preachers of Switzerland 
are liberal in tendency. 

In Holland the preachers of our faith are 
numerous. In Amsterdam the Free Religious 
Society worships in a fine edifice at Wetering- 
schans, near the Leidsche Plein. Rev. P. H. 
Hugenholtz, the pastor, was formerly settled 
over a Dutch liberal congregation in the 
United States. He speaks all modern lan- 
guages. 

Rev. Prof. Cramer of the university is a 
man of broad views. So are Revs. E. Giran, 
Dr. Van den Bergh of Zwolle, Cannegieter of 
Utrecht, Van Douwen of Almelo, Elhorst of 
Haarlem, H. Oort of Utrecht,.and F. C. 
Fleischer of Makkum. Miss J. I’. D. Mossel 
of the Amsterdam Free Religious Society is 
very active in Sunday-school, Post-office 
Mission, and other causes, and speaks 
English. At Leiden Rev. Profs, H. Oort, 
B. D. Eerdmans, L. Knappert, H. I. Groe- 
newegen, M. A. Gooszen, and I’, Pyper of the 
university are of our faith and speak English. 
So is Rev. J. Boehringer at The Hague. The 


preaching is, of course, in Dutch, except in the 
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case of the French Walloon pastors (notably 
Rey. Van Loenen Martinet of Amsterdam 
and Rev. Mr. Chavannes of Leiden), who 
speak in that tongue. In general all Re- 
monstrant, Walloon, and Mennonite (Bap- 
tist) churches in Holland, and one-third of the 
National or Dutch Reformed churches, are 
practically on our Unitarian basis. 

Should any American Unitarian stray to 
Hungary, they will receive a warm welcome 
from the 150 Unitarian congregations in that 
country. ‘These are mostly in Transylvania, 
the easternmost province of Hungary, and 
have endured for 300 years. Kolozsvar (Rev 
Prof. Boros) is the seat of Unitarian strength; 
but a flourishing church exists in Budapest 
under Rey. Nicolas Jozan, who was at one 
time a student at Oxford, England. 

In Florence, Italy, Rev. Dr. Tony André, 
preaches in French at the Reformed Church, 
9g Lung’ Arno Guicciardini every Sunday, at 
Ii A.M. German service at 9.30 A.M. ‘There 
is also a Sunday-school. Mr. André is a min- 
ister of culture and ability, and a pronounced 
liberal. He speaks English. 

In Denmark there are in and near Copen- 
hagen several societies on the Unitarian basis 
of thought, though not called by this name. 
Mr. Theodore Berg, editor of Lys over Laudet, 
a frankly Unitarian organ, published at 
Graabrodretorv 12, Copenhagen, will give 
information as to the services. He speaks 
English. Miss Marie Westenholz is an active 
and efficient worker in this cause, and an 
admirable linguist. 

At Christiania, Norway, Rev. H. Haugerud, 
formerly of the United States, has established 
a successful Unitarian society. It meets in 
a hall for the present. 

There are many liberal preachers in the 
State churches of Germany. The univer- 
sities are largely representative of liberal 
ideas, notably at Berlin, Jena, Marburg, 
Heidelberg, Strassburg, Goettingen, Bonn, 
ete. Names such as Profs. Pfleiderer, Har- 
nack, Delitzsch, Eucken, Weinel, Holtzmann, 
Lobstein, Rade, Wendt, Troeltsch, Bousset, 
Julicher, will occur to all conversant with 
modern thought along religious lines. Amer- 
icans sojourning in these college towns 
during the winter may like to attend their 
lectures. 

In Berlin Revs. Alfred Fischer, Max 
Fischer of the Jerusalem Kirche, Kirmss, 
Lehmpfuhl, and Websky are prominent in 
the liberal cause. 

In Bremen, Revs. B. Schenkel and Bock 
at the Cathedral, Baars, Veeck, R. Emde, and 
others are liberal Christians; in Hamburg, 
Revs. Carl Manchot, K. Stoge, Grimm, and 
Ladendorf; in Heidelberg, Pastor D. Hoenig; 
Gotha, Pastor Oskar Mueller; Leipzig, Pastor 
Mehlhorn; Dresden, Pastors Graue, Sulze, 
and Gomper; Carlsruhe, Pastor W. Brueck- 
ner; Kaiserslautern, Pastors Mayer, Hess, 
and others. 

Especial attention is called to Pastor 
Jatho of Cologne, a brilliant and persecuted 
young liberal. 

The liberal religious centre is the Protestan- 
tenverein, whose book-room (Schriften Betrieb) 
is at 59 Strasse Hasenhaide, Berlin, S. 59. 
See the newspapers and city directories for 
location of churches and hours of service. 


In closing this long enumeration of liberal 
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churches and preachers in Europe we have 
to remind the reader that the ritual and forms 
of worship in many of these churches have 
been inherited from a remote past, and often 
are imposed by State authority. It is the 
living word of the preacher in which they will 
find the modern thought and liberal sentiment 
which make to-day the whole Christian world 
aglow with hope and promise. 

In Great Britain there are 365 Unitarian 
churches. The British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, London, will gladly furnish 
a list of these and any other information in 
their power to visiting Unitarians. 

The Inquirer and Christian Life, British 
Unitarian weeklies, publish lists of Sunday 
services. 

We suggest that intending visitors to 
Europe preserve this list, and that those 
already in that country be sent it by their 
friends. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


San Francisco’s Relief. 


Rev. Christopher Ruess, appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association on behalf 
of the givers of the Unitarian Relief Fund 
to assist for one year the San Francisco 
Associated Charities, has reported as fol- 
lows:— 


The relief of stricken San Francisco is the 
task, not of a month or two, but of years, of 
a generation. Many orphans are to be 
brought up..- Many crippled and aged have 
been bereft of their support. Widows are 
to be helped. Many who before the fire 
were barely able to keep head above water 
will struggle bravely and unknown for a 
time, and then, unless a helping hand is” 
stretched out, will sink in lonely despair. 
All these problems are in addition to that of 
the immediate present, which is to set the 
competent once more on their feet. 

Before the fire (new chronology, B.¥.) the 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, #%728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 


Dividends paid past year, 60,630,58 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, #33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 5 years, 40 per cent, on 3 years, and zo per cent. on all 
others. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H., FAY, Secretary 
JAMES FP. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President; Rev. C. R. Eliot, 
Secretary; Wenry Pickering, 7reasurer; Parker 
B. Field, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 
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Associated Charities may have had about 
fifteen hundred family problems to solve. 
After the emergency relief work is over there 
are likely to be six or seven times as many. 
It is doubtful whether the impoverished 
merchants of San Francisco will find it easy 
to maintain even the old Associated Charities 
staff. Where, then, will the friendly visi- 
tors be found to give all their time to the 
solution of these multiplied problems? 

Rev. George W. Stone, our field secretary, 
and Rey. Bradford Leavitt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in San Francisco, 
early saw the point of this situation. Asa 
result, President Eliot of the Association 
wrote to me on June 4: “I have been very 
glad indeed to accede to the suggestion of 
Mr. Leavitt and Mr Stone that your services 
be offered to the Associated Charities in 
San Francisco and your salary be paid by 
this Association. I trust that this arrange- 
ment can be made, and that you will find 
happiness and honor in the opportunity of 
service in this interesting field. It is a 
gratification to me to be able to use money 
from our relief fund in this efficient manner.”’ 

Miss Katharine C. Felton, the faithful 
secretary of the Associated Charities, at once 
gladly accepted President Eliot’s offer. 
And on Monday, June 11, the day after the 
closing service of the Alameda church, and 
my last sermon as its regular minister, I took 
up my new duties. ‘This first week has been 
undoubtedly the most interesting week of 
my life. It has been worth while rising at 
half-past five and retiring at eleven for the 
sake of such opportunities as have come to 
me to learn and to help. 

Monday morning I was in the hands of 
Mr. Moors, representative of the governor 
of Massachusetts, and ‘‘Dr. Devine’s right- 
hand man.” Mr. Moors is a cordial, whole- 
hearted soul, with a genius for getting people 
to work together, a very diplomat. Like 
many another volunteer worker from at home 
and abroad Mr. Moors may not be with us 
much longer. He took me in hand and in- 
troduced me by anticipation to some of the 
work, We went together over some of the 
vast, but just now hardly beautiful, dis- 
tances of San Francisco and met the civilian 
and military chiefs of most of the seven 
sections into which the Red Cross and the 
military authorities now divide San Fran- 
cisco, city and county. 

Whoever takes such an automobile ride 
will immediately see that even two months 
after the fire the task of relief is very consid- 
erable. That day there were still over thirty- 
five thousand people receiving rations, ten 
thousand in a single district. Worthy or 
unworthy, every one of these thirty-five 
thousand problems must be met and solved; 
and the task will not be the easier for the 
opening of the saloons and the retirement 
of the soldiery the first week in July. 

A part of my programme my first after- 
noon was to attend with Mr. Moors the meet- 
ing of the Society of Christian Work at the 
First Unitarian Church. ‘The society is cor- 
rectly named. ‘The ladies of this church are 
making a mark in the world of practical 
church activity. Miss Higgins, secretary 
of the Boston Associated Charities, was the 
chief speaker. To hear and remember what 
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Miss Higgins told us about the principles of 
relief, how “the social doctors’? may relieve 
suffering without crippling character, was 
a kind of liberal education in scientific char- 
ity, if you add to it such experience as came 
to me during the remaining days of the 
week. 

Tuesday morning, at Mr. Moors’ sugges- 
tion, I began to work under Mr Astredo, 
civilian chieftain of the sixth section, where 
there were five thousand in the bread lines. 
In this especially well-managed section every 
applicant since June 7 for any other kind of 
relief than rations—such, for instance, as 
clothing or cooking utensils—has been 
obliged to register, and has awaited the visit 
of an investigator before the relief, if any, 
was granted. Asan investigator I have this 
week visited about one hundred families. 
The investigators are directed to grant all 
such relief as is actually needed and that 
can be given without detriment to the char- 
acter of the applicant. All that is needed 
is to be given, so that the lists may be per- 
manently reduced by each visit of each in- 
vestigator. On July 1 Mr. Astredo hopes 
to report to Dr. Devine, head of all the Red 
Cross work, that there is no further need 
of “general relief’’ in section six. 

I am glad to be able to say that two of 
every three families that I have visited had 
deserved part or all of the relief that they 
have asked for. ‘The number of applicants 
who hate to accept any help whatsoever is 
greater by far than the number of those who 
have none of this saving pride. 

When there were three hundred thousand 
in distress, few, if any, cases of need could 
be investigated. No doubt many mistakes 
were made, but it could not be avoided, 
The stories of deceit and imposition that 
belong to that period, and that may be car- 
ried far and wide by letters and by news- 
papers, do not represent truly the work of 
the relief organization under the Red Cross. 
These mistakes are being made no longer. 

The bitterest instances of suffering that 
I have found have not been due to the fire, 
for these people were not burned out. ‘The 
fire has merely accentuated silent suffering 
of long standing. It is mostly the mothers 
of families that I meet: the men are away 
seeking employment. Many an applicant has 
been on the verge of tears as she has greeted 
me at the door, so hard is it to accept relief, 
however kindly given. The week has left 
me prouder than ever of the human race. 
I have been permitted to look into the eyes 
of many obscure heroes and heroines. 

Mr. Stone tells me to use Unitarian relief 
money in every instance of real distress 
where I may not rightly call on the Red 
Cross. I want our Unitarian friends every- 
where to feel that the need of relief is still 
urgent and will be for months to come. 
Many industrious and worthy people are 
back to A, B, C, in clothing, furniture, and 
family accumulation of all kinds. ‘Those 
who can help with money or with goods 
should correspond with Rev. George W. 
Stone, 2614 Warring Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
and, co-operating with Mr. Stone, I can help 
to bring together those who suffer and those 
who love. Every cent and every article 
will be used after careful visitation and 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication A gent, Mx. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


‘Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


thought; and a detailed report, if desired, 
though without giving names, will be made. 
The givers shall have the legitimate joy of 
knowing the good it has been given them to 
do. 


Rev. George W. Stone supplements 


the 
report of Mr. Ruess as follows:— y 


We are in the midst of a very interesting 
campaign. It looks now as if we are to have 
an experience in relief work new and valu- 
able. I should think the universities, hav- 
ing departments of sociology, would be glad 
to furnish volunteer workers in this field for 
the next two or three years. I know of no 
opportunities equal to it. Here one may 
study all the questions that have ever been 
raised before, and may also consider many 
new ones. I look for several years of suf- 
fering and hardship of various kinds, not 
only by those dependent, but on the part 
of perhaps the vast majority of residents in 
this vicinity. I believe, however, that we 
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shall conquer the difficulties, and that in 
the end we shall have a finer city and a better 
class of citizens than before. I am told, 
by those competent to judge, that the ex- 
odus of the vicious classes has been very 
great, and that is a comfort to every one. 
The mayor and supervisors have already 
taken some very important steps in the right 
direction. We had a miserable little li- 
cense fee of $84: we had also 3,200 saloons 
of the plain variety and ‘‘grocery bar,” 
which means a bar in the rear of an ordinary 
grocery store, thus placing temptation before 
men, women, and children. This latter 
institution has been utterly abolished, and 
the license fee has been raised to $500. 
Quite a number of other restrictions have 
been placed upon the traffic, and the pros- 
pects are better than ever before for a peace- 
able and orderly city. 

Our Unitarian Relief Fund has been of 
great service to many worthy people, and 
has given us a new standing before the com- 
munity. 


A Year’s Work at Proctor Academy. 


BY H. G. IVES. 


It is with no small satisfaction that the 
friends of Proctor Academy can look back 
upon the past twelve months. Everything 
that was planned for has been accomplished, 
and additional good fortune that we did not 
expect has come our way. 

1. The new principal, Mr. Theodore P. 
Farr, who was for eighteen years in charge of 
the Rockland (Mass.) High School, has proved 
to be a most popular principal. 

2. There have been sixty-four different 
pupils during the year,—the largest number 
for some time, even before the old academy 
building was destroyed by fire five years ago. 

3. Extensive repairs have been made on 
the dormitory, and it is now reopened to 
boarding pupils after being closed for eleven 
years. The principal and his wife live in this 
building, and look after the young people. 
Mrs. Farr has already shown unusual ability 
to dispense hospitality and show a motherly 
interest in the boys and girls. Fortunately 
the building was constructed in two sepa- 
rate parts, so that the boys can be kept en- 
tirely to themselves except in the large 
common dining-room. 

4. The scholarship of the school has been 
considerably raised and broadened. Two 
courses are now given (approved by the 
State Board of Education), one in English 
and the other in Classics. These admit to 
any college or technical school in the country. 
Additional apparatus has been obtained for 
the physical laboratory, and a chemical lab- 
oratory has been partially equipped. During 
the coming year instruction will be pro- 
vided in elocution and physical culture, vocal 
music, drawing, painting, and modelling. 
Efforts are also being made to meet to some 
extent the needs of those who wish prepa- 
ration for business by opportunities to study 
book-keeping, type-writing, and stenogra- 
phy after an adequate knowledge of Eng- 
lish and arithmetic has been shown. 

5. Financially this has been the best year 
Proctor Academy has ever had. The in- 
come from tuitions, interest, and rent has 
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been unusually large. The effort commenced 
last year to add $5,000 to the permanent 
fund was completed in November. Besides 
this, $1,704 was raised for general and cur- 
rent expenses. Outside of an old note of 
$200, which is being cared for by a local fund, 
the academy is entirely free of debt, owns 
property worth at least $10,000, and has a 
permanent fund of $15,000, in addition to 
an annuity of $200, which represents $5,000 
more. 

6. At no previous time had the school so 
many friends among Unitarians all over the 
country as it has to-day 

The National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches held at Atlantic City last Septem- 
ber expressed its cordial sympathy with 
Proctor Academy, and urged that it be sup- 
ported. Rev. George Batchelor, Thomas R. 
Slicer, and Miss Helen F. Kimball spoke help- 
ful words for us upon that important occa- 
sion. Thirty new contributors have given 
this year, among them being eighteen Wom- 
en’s Alliances of Unitarian churches. Not 
the least valuable part of this last source 
of strength is the free advertising it gives the 
school, Women are the natural talkers. 
They carry the news and make the best pos- 
sible agents of publicity. 

7. Proctor Academy is being advertised in 
the Christian Register, the New Unitarian, 
and the monthly Outlook. This should bring 
pupils. 

8. The Alumni Association is considering 
the admittance into its fellowship of the grad- 
uates of the older Andover Academy, which 


|was in existence here since 1840, and was 


practically the same school under the man- 
agement of the Christians. A large number 
of strong men and women passed through 
its doors. Charles W. Bartlett, a prominent 
lawyer of Boston and recent nominee for 
governor, John R. Eastman, the astronomer, 
ex-Governor Pingree of Vermont, and Con- 
gressman Cyrus A. Sulloway were among 
them. ‘This policy successfully carried out 
will rally to the support of Proctor Academy 
a powerful group of influential people, who 
should form the natural backbone of the 
school and in time, to a large extent, deter- 
mine its policies. 

These achievements of the past year surely 
entitle us to feel hopeful as to the future, 
especially when it is remembered that each 
step forward makes the next one less diffi- 
cult. 


Clergymen in Boston, Summer 1906. 


The following card to Boston clergymen 
is issued by the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union :— 


As a convenience to the public a list is now 
being prepared, giving the address of those 
ministers of all religious denominations who 
expect to be in Boston, or near by, during 
the summer months of July and August, 
and to September 15, or any portion of that 
time. 

These lists in former years have been 
greatly appreciated by many families and 
individuals, who have had occasion to need 
the services of a clergyman during the vaca- 
tion season, 
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In accordance with the above, clergymen 
of all denominations are invited to mail a 
postal card, giving their addresses for any 
portion of the above time, if to be in Boston 
or vicinity, to William H. Baldwin, Presi- 
dent, 48 Boylston Street, Boston. 

This list may be consulted by the public 
every day from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., at the 
rooms of the Union. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A Notable Event. 


Not long ago I gave expression to some 
thoughts on the work of the Sunday-School 
superintendent. I see that it has found 
echoes in other papers by way of quota- 
tion and comment. It simply proves that 
this subject is viewed as important. ‘The 
paying of honors to a living illustration of 
the subject took place at Norwell, June 30, 
when Henry A. Turner was made the hero 
of the day by the Unitarian church and 
Sunday School. Appropriate exercises were 
held in the church, and there was a large 
gathering of the church people and invited 
guests from abroad. Mr. Turner has com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous service as 
superintendent of the Sunday School at the 
Norwell church. He has probably to his 
credit the longest record of this kind in New 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rey. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12. 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 
July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London. 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


REV. C. W. Wendte will respond to any call 
for ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- 
ing the summer. Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. Also American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI- 
ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for College. Terms moder- 
ate. Refers to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TREACHER,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be beslihs and a pane in “Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed . Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond pn Bog ‘s 
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England. To all appearances he main- 
tains the same hearty interest in his duties 
as at the beginning. Routine familiarity 
has not dulled his zeal. 

An original hymn was contributed by the 
president of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, and he forwarded, at the same time, 
a letter of greeting to Mr. Turner in behalf 
of the officers of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. Both are printed below. 


Splendid services well begun, 
Worthy duties wisely done, 
Shining honors justly won,— 
These are things that crown you. 


Hymn, Tune, “Webb.” 


We give Thee thanks, O Father, 
For all Thy mercies past: 
Protecting love is o’er us, 
And will be to the last. 
Long years, in lights and shadows, 
‘Their lessons we have learned, 
And now to friendship’s greetings 
Our happy steps are turned. 


Bless him whose zeal unfailing 
Has quickened young and old; 
His consecrated purpose 
In noble deeds has told,— 
Has told for God and goodness, 
For righteousness and peace, 
For grander thought and living, 
For hopes that never cease. 


Through half a century leading, 

Our friend still guides the young, 
And still with oldtime gladness 

He hears sweet carols sung. 
Oh, grant him years abundant 

And joys that have no end; 
Upon his future pathway 

May heavenly light descend. 


To Mr. Henry A. TURNER, Superintendent 
of the Norwell Unitarian Sunday School: 


My dear friend,—I have already expressed 
to you my deep regret at being absent from 
the peculiarly interesting exercises con- 
nected with your anniversary We have 
talked this commemoration over several 
times, and my thoughts had often turned 
toward the prospective event. My personal 
friendship for you, and my pride in your 
record, combined to make me specially in- 
terested. In place of personal attendance, 
I send you some verses and this missive 
of greeting from the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. 

Your anniversary is golden in many re- 
spects. It shines with a lustre of faithful 
service, specially long and creditably sus- 
tained. It is golden in the sense that all 
these years you have been making charac- 
ter in the young, which is the best metal 
in the affairs of life. It is golden again 
because you have secured the loyal affec- 
tion of your associates, which is the sunshine 
of life. ‘Thus in many ways the figure might 
be carried out. 

We congratulate you that in a day and 
generation when many selfish objects seem 
supreme you have manifested the spirit of 
devotion to religious education. In your 
way you have been a coworker with the 
public schools, which train the intellect. 
In your school moral and religious influences 
have been given their opportunity to mould 
the young. No one can sum up the results 
of your long and honorable leadership. The 
many graduates of your school, who have 
gone away from Norwell to all parts of the 
country, are the ones to tell the complete 
story. Recollections of you are cherished 
in hundreds of homes far beyond the borders 
of New England. 

But we want to express our appreciation 
of what you, in this half century, have done 
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by example and work to strengthen our 
church and the claims of religion. It has 
all gone to the laying of foundations. The 
religious education of the young is one of 
the most important demands of the present 
time. It has always held a leading place, 
and, while the harvest was large, the labor- 
ers were few. 

I voice the hearty sentiments of my asso- 
ciate officers in wishing for you many more 
years of health and usefulness. Your pres- 
ence at our annual meetings has always 
been suggestive of fidelity and intelligent 
zeal. May we long continue to receive you 
as a delegate, and to hear your voice at our 
meetings. May the sincere tributes which 
you will receive on this anniversary be some- 
thing of a reward for the long labors of the 
past. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment.] 


The Shoate Deletaten, 


The delegates meeting on Thursday, July 
12, in the Stone Meeting-house, bids fair 
to be largely attended. The question has 
been asked, ‘‘If delegates required cre- 
dentials?’? No: there is no formality con- 
cerning the credentials of the delegates. 
Any union member, whether or not regu- 
larly appointed a delegate from his own 
union, or any number of members from 
any one union, are delegates and privileged 
to attend this meeting. A report will, how- 
ever, be expected from each union repre- 
sented, so it will be well to come prepared to 
respond to the roll-call with a brief résumé 
of the year’s work. 


COMMITTEES, 


The following committees have been ap- 
pointed for the season 1906-07. ‘Those de- 
siring information concerning any one will 
communicate with the chairman. 

Forward Movement: Mr. Harold G. Arnold, 
chairman, 159 Waterman Street, Providence, 
R.I.; Miss Grace R. Torr, Peabody, Mass. ; 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, Newton Centre, Mass. ; 
Rey. Albert R. Vail, Champaign, Ill.; Mr. A. 
Albert Wahlberg, Dorchester Centre, Mass.; 
Miss Emma Pearce, Houlton, Me. 

Publication: Mr. Paul S. Phalen, chair- 
man, Fairhaven, Mass.; Mr. Philip C. Me- 
Murdie, Boston, Mass.; Miss Caroline °B. 
Shaw, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Amy EF, 
Taylor, Lexington, Mass.; Miss Mallie J: 
Floyd, Dorchester, Mass. 

Pohey: Mr. Carleton A, Wheeler, chair- 
man, Peterboro, N.H.; Rev. Albert R. Vail, 
Champaign, Ill.; Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, 
Montclair, N.J.; Rev. John H. Holmes, New 
Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, 
Newton Centre, Mass. ; Miss Elizabeth Loring, 
Boston, Mass. : 

Speaking: Miss Grace R. Torr, chairman, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Harold 
G. Arnold, Providence, R.I.; Rev. Charles 
P. Wellman, Montpelier, Vt.; Mr. Walter P 
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Eaton, New York; Mr. George B. Spurr, 
Meadville, Pa.; Mr. Robert F. Leavens, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Finance: Mr. Philip C. McMurdie, chair- 
man, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton, Harvard, Mass.; Mr. 
Walter P. Eaton, New York; Mr. Robert F. 
Leavens, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Carleton A. 
Wheeler, Peterboro, NH.; Miss Edith L,. 
Jones, Boston, Mass.; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Eastern Massachusetts: Miss Emily B. Os- 
born, chairman, Hingham, Mass.; Miss Edith 
L. Jones, Boston, Mass. ; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Miss Blanche I,. Merritt, 
Lynn, Mass.; Mr. Frederick Hunter, West 
Roxbury, Mass.; Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Western Massachusetts: Rev. Earl C. Davis, 
chairman, Pittsfield, Mass. ; Rev. Alfred Free, 
Florence, Mass.; Mr. A. Albert Wahlberg, 
Dorchester Centre; Miss May A. Leland, 
Worcester, Mass.; Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood, Leominster, Mass. 

New England (except Massachusetts): Rev- 
Charles P. Wellman, chairman, 6 Park 
Avenue, Montpelier, Vt.; Rev. Henry G 
Ives, Andover, N.H.; Rey. Dudley R. Child, 
Charlestown, N.H.; Miss Emma _ Pearce, 
Houlton, Me.; Miss Effie Moore, Burlington, 
Vt. 

Middle and Southern States: Rey. Edgar S. 
Wiers, chairman, 105 Orange Road, Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Miss Isabel Walter, Charleston, 
$.C.; Mr. George B. Spurr, Meadville, Pa.; 
Mr. Walter P. Eaton, New York; Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J. 

Pacific: Rev. Maxwell Savage, chairman, 
Redlands, Cal.; Rev. Sidney B. Snow, Palo 
Alto, Cal.; Rev. John H. Lathrop, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Western: Rev. Henry W. Foote, chairman, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Rev. Albert R. Vail, 
Champaign, Ill.; Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, 
Madison, Wis.; Mr. William E. Baker, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Minot O. Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Thomas §. Pierce, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The weekly service at King’s Chapel will 
be conducted, July 8, at 10.30 A.m., by Rey. 
John Cuckson of Plymouth. . 


Prof, William W. Fenn of Harvard Divinity 
School will preach at the First Unitarian 
Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea, July 8, 
10.45 A.M. 


The union service at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, in which the congregations 
of the First Church, Second Church, South 
Congregational Church, and the Arlington 
Street Church will join, will be conducted 
July 8, at 10.30 a.m., by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness of Boston. 


The Unitarian societies of Dorchester will 
hold services at the First Parish Church, 
Meeting-house Hill, throughout the summer: 
July 1, Rev. Rush R. Shippen; July 8, Rev. 
John C. Perkins, D.D.; July 15, Rev. George 
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W Cutter; July 22, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant ; 
July 29, Rev. Clay MacCauley; August 5, 
Dr. William Everett; August 12, Rev. 
George F. Pratt; August 19, Rev. Benjamin 
F. McDaniel; August 26, Rev. John H. 
Holmes; September 2, Rev. John P. Forbes. 
Services at eleven o’clock. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all. 


Meetings. 


North MIppLesExX CONFERENCE.—The 
eightieth session convened in the First 
Parish Church of Stow, Rev. J. Sidney 
Moulton, minister, on Thursday, June 2r. 
The fine weather and convenient trolley 
lines and attractive programme brought to- 
gether two hundred and twelve lay delegates 
and eleven ministers. The old church, reno- 
vated in quiet coloring and simple dignity, is 
the natural centre of the beautiful old town, 
and its ministers and members extended the 
fullest hospitality. The music and singing 
of the choir, under the direction of Miss 
Grace Sheridan, organist, was a feature of the 
day. Especially the solo of Miss Louise 
Wood, with violin obbligato of Mr. L. E. Hole- 
yoke. The morning session opened with 
prayer by Rev. George S, Shaw of Ashby. 
Hon. Frank A. Patch of Littleton wel- 
comed the delegates, and the secretary read 
the minutes of the last meeting. On motion 
the president appointed Rey. A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff of Chelmsford, Mrs. Melvin Hartwell of 
Littleton, Mr. James Whitney of Stow, the 
committee to receive and report resolutions. 
Miss Grace E. Winslow, on invitation, spoke 
of the Women’s Alliance and what it has done 
in Shirley. Rev. Charles W.Wendte of Bos- 
ton was the principal speaker of the morning. 
He glowingly pictured the “Liberal Re- 
ligious Movements and Leaders in Foreign 
Countries,” and gave an outline of the great 
International Liberal Religious Congress 
that will assemble in Boston next June. 
The noon devotional meeting was con- 
ducted by Rev. Granville Pierce of Pepperell. 
Recognition was given at the afternoon ser- 
vice of the notable ministry of sixty years of 
George Murillo Bartol, D.D., of Lancaster. 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte made the eulogy, 


and Rey. Mr. Shurtleff of the Resolutions 


Committee presented the memorial resolu- 
tions, and they were adopted by a rising vote. 
Rev. Prof. William Wallace Fenn gave for 
the afternoon address “Glimpses of Con- 
temporary Life in the Parables of Jesus.” 
Rev. John F. Malick of Littleton opened the 
discussion of it with discriminating insight. 
And another minister fittingly applied to the 
address Coleridge’s lines to Wordsworth :— 
‘‘William, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. 


Ours is her wedding garment, ours her 
shroud!” 


Churches. 


Aupany, N.Y.—The First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The resignation of the pastor, Rev. 
Thomas S. Robjent, has been accepted. 
Dr. Robjent will become the pastor of a 
Universalist church at Springfield, Mass. He 
will leave July 15, to take up his new charge. 
His farewell sermon will be preached on that 
day. In accepting the resignation, the 
congregation expressed themselves as doing 
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so only with reluctance; for, since he has 
been pastor here for nearly a year and a half, 
Dr. Robjent has endeared himself to many 
and has done excellent work. Resolutions 
were adopted giving utterance to deep regret 
with which they learned Mr, Robjent’s pur- 
pose to terminate a relation that has been 
fraught with pleasure and benefit to them, 
and placing on record their appreciation of 
Mr. Robjent’s rare gifts as a preacher, his 
energy and zeal in the various fields of the 
pastoral calling, his worth and manfulness. 
In the relations of pastor and people he has 
impressed this society with his kindness and 
sympathy, his sincerity and candor, while 
his ministrations from the pulpit have evi- 
denced loyalty to truth, keen moral insight, 
and power to reveal the beauty of the spirit- 
ual life. 


Toronto, CANADA.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregation, Rev. J. T. Sunderland: By the 
death, on June 19, of Mr. W. B. Hamilton, 
the city of Toronto has lost a prominent and 
honored citizen and the Unitarian church a 
valuable and greatly esteemed member, who 
for more than twenty years had been treas- 
urer of the church and for nearly forty years 
a trustee, and who had always been ready to 
give generously of his time, his strength, and 
his money to maintain the cause of liberal 
Christianity in which he earnestly believed. 
He was in the eighty-third year of his age. 
Unitarian services will be maintained here 
all summer. Mr. Sunderland will preach in 
the church during July. During August the 
church will be closed for recarpeting and 
repairs, but there will be social religious 
meetings every Sunday evening in homes 
in the different parts of the city, with music, 
Scripture, and other readings, and a short 
address at each meeting by the pastor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Unita- 
rian Association: 


Already acknowledged $s2r.11 
June 1. Second ye Brooklyn, N.Y 192.06 
Society in C 


4. Sunday-schoo 
N.H 


< oe 1.04 
4. Rev. ine w. Day, "St. Louis, M 35.00 
9. The Misses Peabody, Cambridge... 50.00 
12. Society in Taunton. ......se esse ees a 25.00 
16. Second Society in Northampton........ 81.56 

1g Sunday school, Church of Our Father, 
East Boston’ CSIC CE RA OOD DUAL EE GAGE 3.00 
21. Society in Braintree...5. 2... .5....00 00s 20 00 
26. Sunday-school, Society in Barnstable.. 1.co 
26. Mrs. Grace Shaw Stevens, Dorchester, 50 00 
28. Miss Marie Bowman, Norwich, Conn.. 1.00 
29. Miss Harriet E. Freeman, Boston..... 50.00 
30. Society in Eastondale............ ss0eee 50 
$1,032.11 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND, 
Already acknowledged.......... -+see $110,401.00 
May 10. A Friend in Salem, Mass..... ..... 50.00 
June 6. Mrs. Charles ws Curtis e Marlboro, 

Mass. - . 25.00 
$110,476.00 


Francis H. Lincoin. 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco First Church 
Restoration Fund. 


Previously acknowledged........00+ cece cece cece $8,307.74 
Women’s Alliance, Augusta, Me.......... 20006 36.00 
Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North Eierica, Mate: 200.c0 
Miss Lucy S. Parker, Springfield.. 5.co 
First Parish, Canton.... .s.ssecessee eee 55.02 
First Parish. ae eek he 34.07 
Miss Clara M. Rotch, New Bedford.. 25.co 

$8,752.83 


The repairs of the church are now going 
forward. ‘The money has been sent to San 
Francisco, and no further contributions for 
this account will be received by the Associa- 
tion. SAMUEL A. ELioT. 
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Educational 3 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. ©. SOUTHWORTH. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
Coilege of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading "places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite, 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and fusinees, Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
FOR 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 


BOYS 
Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 


E. B. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 


TLANTIC HOUS 


146TH SEASON 
OCEAN POINT, ME. 


This quiet family hotel opens its sixteenth season July 1 
with several new lathed and plastered sleeping apartments, 
the new Ocean View dining-room, etc. 

The house is delightfully situated near the shore and 
nearly a mile from the boat landings, is therefore free from 
any annoyances, with always a cool sea breeze. 

The table is all one can desire, and we are at liberty to 
refer you to many regular guests. 

A new Casino was opened last year, and a Unitarian 
service is held each Sunday forenoon. 

A limited number of reservations for July, August, and 
September may be now made, by applying for full particu- 


lars to 
Cc. E. HOXIE, Prop., Augusta, Me. 


Shop 


Individual 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 


among the Green Hills. camping spots on Lake 
Champlain’s shores. Rates from $5 to $10 a 
week. 
Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- | 
mont Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston, for | 
*Summer Homes,” 150 pictures, 150 pages de- | 
scription, with lists of resorts. | 
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Pleasantries. 


“Give me some familiar proverb about 
birds,” said the teacher, Tommy Tucker 
raised his hand. “The early bird’’—he 
paused a moment, and tried again. “The 
early bird’’— “Yes, ” said the teacher, en- 
couragingly. “Thats right!’ “tithe early 
bird gathers no moss, ”_Chicago Tribune. 


At an examination of Sunday-school chil- 
dren the following was one of the questions 
put upon the blackboard, “Why did your 
godfathers and godmothers promise these 
things for you?” The answer of a bright 
girl, written neatly on the slate, was, “Why, 
indeed?” She got marks.—Christian Lije. 


An economical Irishman once went into a 
hardware-store to buy a stove. ‘The clerk 
showed him some, but the Irishman was not 
satisfied with any of them. ‘Then, coming 
to a high-priced stove, the clerk said, “Now, 
sir, there is a stove that will save one-half 
of your coal.’ The Irishman promptly 
said, “‘I’ll take two.” 


A man in Chicago, says a writer in Judge, 
found himself in the chair of a strange barber, 
to whom his features, although unfamiliar, 
seemed to carry some reminiscent sugges- 
tion. ‘‘Have you been here before?” asked 
the hair-cutter. ‘‘Once,” said the man. 
“Strange I do not recognize your face.” 
“Not at all,” said the man. ‘“‘It changed a 
good deal as it healed.” 


An excited individual ran up to a porter 
at a railway station and asked, “Have you 
seen a parcel I left on this seat ?’? ‘The porter 
replied that he had not. ‘‘Oh, what. shall 
I do?” exclaimed the excited passenger, “‘it 
contains three poems I have written!” 


“Can’t you write them again?’’ asked the 


unsympathetie porter. ‘Yes, I can do 
that, but [hesitatingly] there were two 
sandwiches in the parcel as well.”’—Christian 


World. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton told this story 
at a banquet of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. A woman went market- 
ing in Faneuil Hall. She stopped before a 
stall where fowl were displayed. ‘‘What do 
you sell those for?” inquired the woman, 
wondering if the proprietor would dare call 
them chickens. ‘We usually sell them for 
profits, marm,’ was the curt response. 
“Oh,” said the woman, “‘T thought they were 
patriarchs,” 


A New York publisher directed one of his 
clerks to hang out a sign, “Boy wanted.”’ 
Five minutes later, says a writer in the New 
York Sun, a red- headed little “tad” appeared 
in the office with the sign “under his arm. 

“Say, mister,’ he demanded, ‘‘did you hang 
dis out?” “I did,” replied the publisher, 
sternly. ‘“Why did you tear it down?’ 
Back of his freckles the boy gazed in wonder 
at the man’s s stupidity. “Why,” he replied, 
“‘T’m de boy.” 


An actor, who had discovered his land- 
lady’s propensity for taking a portion of 
everything he bought, numbered and listed 
his things. One night he roused the house- 
hold by. shouting down from his attic a de- 
mand for ‘‘number eight.” “Number 
eight ?’’ shouted the landlady back. ‘What 
number eight?” ‘TI want cube number 
eight of my lump sugar,” he replied. Thence- 
forth the provisions in his cupboard were 
unmolested.—Public Opinion. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
CO, 


iso’ We are now making 
junder our own patents 
Four-l use 
Cuminec Hatz Ciocks 
| CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating § 
with us» having many. 
improvements @u and 
gunder our guarantee 
and name: 
In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. } 


51. WASHINGTON:SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
eeee $$40,702,691.55 


AS Prine Rix, 1900 ce salve wealsvaeceieaenisue 
TPABILI ERS... sve acacia Gates 36,600,270.95 
$4, 102,420.60 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. “ 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. 2 Ane OORT eR tS 
sst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS © 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
Main Office & Works }.0. Kenna hoe, 


OOK- - 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 


AND 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEA are NDS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at eyed Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 


(WELLS BURRAGS CO: 


saat Wirt 
FRENCH GO> 


IRINEWIABIIE EGIL 


Iced Tea Glasses 


Sorbet Cups 


Ice Cream Sets 
Roman Punch Glasses 
Frozen Pudding 
Comports 


(314 BOYLSTON STREET 


OPPOSITE ARLINGTON 


Educational, 


The Misses Allen esi inowneducator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. | Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, ete., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 7 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDutffie, A.B. 


= 


. AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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